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Experiences in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Developing a Mental-Hygiene Curriculum 
in a Public-School System 


JACK HERTZMAN 


In Mental Hygiene 


—) HERE is a new movement 
among educators today to stress the 
importance of understanding per- 
sonal relationships. It is being 
recognized that when a child feels 
at ease and secure in these relation- 
ships, his learning capacity is mark- 
edly improved in the entire educa- 
tional area. Hence educators are go- 
ing ahead to find ways and means 
of teaching directly the meaning of 
these relationships. They have 
found various points of the cur- 
riculum at which mental-hygiene 
material can be incorporated. 

Actually, in many schools some 
mental hygiene has been taught for 
many years. But for the most part 
teachers have not been aware of the 
significance of the material; they 
have had no way to gauge the per- 
sonal reactions of their children 
and the meaning of those reactions 
or to understand some of their own 
responses. They have not been able 
to measure the effects of such teach- 
ing. They have not always been able 
to recognize the individual whose 
behavior indicates a need for per- 
sonal help. 
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Jack Hertzman, M.D., is Psychia- 
trist, Board of Education, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Reported from Mental 
Hygiene, XXXVI (October, 1952), 





In developing a mental-hygiene 
curriculum in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, we have had as our basic 
philosophy the dynamic approach 
to an understanding of human be- 
havior and the significance of per- 
sonal relationships. 

It has been necessary to recognize 
several problems. First of all is the 
development of an understanding 
of mental-health courses by school 
administrators, supervisors, and 
principals. Then there is the selec- 
tion of teachers emotionally suitable 
for leadership of such courses and 
the training of such teachers in an 
awareness of personal relationships 
and the meaning of group interplay 
and of their own reactions to the 
material brought out by the stu- 
dents. Other problems are the as- 
sembling of suitable teaching ma- 
terials and the channeling of indi- 
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viduals in need of help to the 
proper sources. 

From our experience it is difficult 
to set up many criterions for the 
choice of individuals to teach hu- 
man-relations courses. Certainly an 
interest in the personal problems of 
young people is important as well 
as warm personal relationships. 
There must be a sense of humor, a 
willingness to accept criticism from 
the group, tolerance of individual 
differences (the child’s and the 
teacher’s own), and a sense of hu- 
mility. . 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

It seems to us that teacher selec- 
tion must operate on the basis of a 
close study of each individual can- 


didate. The teacher’s colleges gen- 
erally could do a job here by recog- 


nizing the need to select and train 
individuals specifically for the teach- 
ing of human-relations courses as a 
specialized field. 

One reason why we hesitate to 
set up definite standards for teacher 


selection is that we have often 
found excellent teachers in astound- 
ing ways. On the other hand, teach- 
ers who on the face of it should 
have been excellent proved to be 
serious disappointments. 

When we started out, teachers 
had to be persuaded to take on 
human-relations courses. They were 
frankly skeptical and at times fear- 
ful. Today teachers are coming for- 
ward and seeking to lead such 
courses. Psychiatry is certainly rid- 
ing the crest of popular interest and 
undoubtedly some of the volunteers 


are motivated by this interest. It is 
doubly important to screen each in- 
dividual, particularly as to the moti- 
vation behind his interest. 

Our own teachers can be divided 
into three groups: first, the physi- 
cal-education people who had been 
teaching health subjects; second, 
the people who have been in the 
Child Study Association groups 
under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago and the University of 
Maryland; and third, people with 
no specific training or experience in 
the area who were selected because 
various administrative and super- 
visory sources deemed them likely 
candidates. 

One of our most successful teach- 
ers is a physical-education man 
who was the greatly admired foot- 
ball coach. He began working in 
the mental-hygiene courses with the 
12th-grade students, and became so 
interested in the possibilities of 
such courses that he asked to be re- 
lieved of coaching responsibilities 
and physical-education classes in 
order to give more time to his hu- 
man-relations courses and the indi- 
vidual counseling that he was find- 
ing to be an outgrowth of them. 

In trying to understand why he 
has been so successful, we see three 
chief reasons: he was the boys’ 
hero to start with; he is a very 
warm, sincere person in his daily 
relationships, with a direct, bluff 
type of honesty; he is mature 
enough to realize his own limita- 
tions and to seek help himself when 
he comes up against these. 

The three problems of great con- 
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cern to a high-school faculty are 
grades, drop-outs, and fraternities 
or closed social groups. This teach- 
er’s success is attested in the school’s 
report of improvement in grade 
levels, a marked decrease in drop- 
outs, and a marked reduction in the 
number of students joining frater- 
nities. The comment from the 
school authorities is that there has 
been a “marked improvement in 
the school’s emotional tone.” 

But in another junior and senior 
high school it was a teacher of 
mathematics who was selected by 
the principal,to lead a group of 
eighth-grade students in discussion 
of their personal relationships. Cer- 
tainly mathematics seems far afield 
from human relations. But she, too, 
has been very successful. Again, in 
trying to analyze the reasons, we 
come up with the outstanding 
warmth of her relationships with 
young people. A second factor has 
been her ability to let the group talk 
without attempting to dominate it. 

Less successful, occasionally, have 
been teachers with professional 
training and experience in social 
casework and’ individual counseling. 


PROBLEM OF TRAINING 


Having selected the teachers, the 
problem is the training of those 
designated. In Cincinnati we began 
our 12th-grade course in 1942. We 
were all feeling our way. Few ma- 
terials usable in a_ public-school 
situation then were available. We 
evolved our own outline on person- 
ality growth and used this as the 
basis for our discussions with the 


teachers. (Copies are available to 
those who may be interested.) 

Our next problem in the develop- 
ment of a mental-hygiene curricu- 
lum was the assembly of suitable 
teaching materials. Since our earlier 
difficulties in obtaining dynamically 
oriented materials, much more has 
become available and some of it is 
excellent. 

The two books used most exten- 
sively in our own 12th-grade course 
outline are People Are Important by 
Ruch, Mackenzie, and McClean, 
and Learning to Live With Others 
by Crow and Crow. The two newest 
books on our list are, These Are 
Your Children by Jenkins, Schacter, 
Bauer, and Personal Adjustment, 
Marriage, and Family Living by 
Landis and Landis. Some teachers 
have found Better Ways of Grow- 
ing Up, by Crawford and Wood- 
ward, particularly valuable at the 
ninth-grade level. ' 

We'would like to comment es- 
pecially on the use made of all the 
available materials. The teachers 
who felt uncertain leaned heavily 
on them, sometimes to the point of 
ignoring the group interest and fol- 
lowing the written outline verbatim. 
As the teacher grew in personal se- 
curity and selfassurance, he dis- 
carded such aids and relied more 
on what the group brought out and 
on his own ‘skills in guiding the 
discussion. 

One fact stands out in our experi- 
ence—it is not the materials, but 
the personality of the teacher, that 
determines the’ success or failure of 
the course. 
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Ever since our mental-hygiene 
curriculum was first initiated, we 
have been concerned about the indi- 
vidual who, as a result of the group 
discussions, feels a need for person- 
al help and begins to look around 
for that help. There is a strong in- 
dication that the student with such 
needs will tend to turn naturally to 
the school for help. This poses a 
problem for school authorities in 
providing the proper personnel and 
the time. 


NEED FOR THERAPIST 


There is a great difference be- 
tween the skills of the good group- 
discussion leader and those of the 
individual therapist. The group 
leader is dealing with a number of 
“normal” individuals faced with 
the normal concerns of growing up. 
For the sake of the total group, dis- 
cusion has to be kept on a general 
plane and not allowed to become 
personal. 

Yet the leader must be aware of 
the personalities of the individual 
members and note those who by 
their deviating responses within 
the group show a need for personal 
help. Because of his role as the 
group leader, because of his status 
as a teacher with some authoritative 
background, there are limits to his 
personal relationships with such in- 
dividuals. His role with the indi- 
vidual is primarily to guide the stu- 
dent to proper sources of help. 

But proper sources of help must 
be made available. We believe that 
our Cincinnati set-up, though not 
the only one in existence, is a good 


demonstration of an integrated pu- 
pil-personnel program. Under one 
directing head are health and hy- 
giene, psychological services, voca- 
tional counseling, home visiting 
and school social work, and the 
psychiatric unit. Our psychiatric so- 
cial worker handles the intake for 
the unit. She assumes the responsi- 
bility not only of accepting or re- 
jecting cases for the unit, but also 
of guiding those who are not ac- 
cepted for the unit to other sources 
within the school set-up or within 
the community where they may re- 
ceive help. 

The experience of one of our 
senior high schools is a good dem- 
onstration of how individuals in 
need of personal help can be guid- 
ed in the proper direction. The boys 
who participated in the 12th-grade 
course on “More Effective Living” 
were eager to carry further some of 
the ideas that had been discussed in 
one semester’s class. Through the 
Hi-Y, they proposed an institute on 
personal problems. They sought the 
advice of the instructor, who was 
able to bring the boys’ secretary of 
the Y, the school principal, and the 
psychiatrist into the planning group 
with the boys. 

As a result of these joint efforts, 
a two-day institute on personal 
problems was held at the school in 
school time. Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Liddle, of Indianapolis, were 
brought to Cincinnati to guide the 
institute. Dr. and Mrs. Liddle have 
had a wide experience throughout 
the Middle West in leading high- 
school students in discussions of 
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personal problems. There were five 
student assemblies. Students had 
been given the opportunity to raise 
personal questions, submitting these 
anonymously, in writing. Twenty- 
four hundred students turned in 
2643 questions. From long experi- 
ence, Dr. and Mrs. Liddle were able 
to group these questions quickly for 
discussion from the auditorium 
stage with a give-and-take between 
students and discussants. 

A group of eight outside coun- 
selors were assembled and time was 
set aside for individual interviews 
during the two days. Students were 
told that they might request indi- 
vidual time with experts in various 
areas, such as social hygiene, voca- 
tional guidance, recreation and so- 
cial activities, and psychiatric help. 
One of the outstanding facts that 
emerged from this institute experi- 
ence was the desire of so-called 
normal students to seek help with 
personal problems when the chance 
is offered. 

Dr. and Mrs. Liddle met with the 
faculty and discussed with them the 
material submitted by the students. 
This meeting developed into a 
rather strongly emotional experience 
for most of the faculty—most of 
them had had so little awareness of 
their students as total beings. Dr. 
and Mrs. Liddle met with the par- 
ents, also, and discussed with 
them the problems that are giving 
concern to their children. 

Our experiences have reinforced 
our belief that the development of 
a mental-hygiene curriculum is an 
essential phase of a total school 


mental-health program and_ that 
problems encountered in setting up 
such a curriculum can be worked 
out most effectively when the psy- 
chiatric unit is an integral part of 
the public-school system. The work 
with school personnel and the selec- 
tion of teachers has been shown to 
be most productive when based on 
careful study of each individual 
involved. 

Our experiences have emphasized 
that the success of the human-rela- 
tions course is largely dependent on 
the personality of the teacher who 
leads the course. There is a dif- 
ference, as has been noted, between 
the skills of the good group-dis- 
cussion leader and the individual 
therapist, although occasionally an 
individual may be skilled in both 
areas. 

Participation in group discussions 
of personal problems and individ- 
ual therapy are not mutually exclu- 
sive; they may be supplementary or 
complementary. The channeling of 
an individual from the group who 
seeks more personal help is a pri- 
mary responsibility of the school 
and is best worked out through 
school sources. 

Our experience has indicated that 
while the discussion of problems of 
living can be direct at the upper 
grade levels, there is a difference as 
one proceeds lower in the grade 
levels. In the lower grades it be- 
comes necessary to teach from ex- 
perience and to think and to teach 
in terms of the total child and his 
experiences at school, at home, and 
in the neighborhood. * 





How to Eliminate Teacher W orries 


Competition, Contests, Awards, Prizes, 
Special Privileges 
Loaz W. JOHNSON 


In The Clearing House 


7 OR years school people have 
followed the practice of holding 
contests, giving prizes, making 
awards, and granting special privi- 
leges to students. For years philos- 
ophers, psychologists, administra- 
tors, and teachers have been ex- 
pressing their view on these prac- 
tices. 

Some insist that such devices 
have no place in the schools, basing 
their view on the theory that these 
practices disturb the children emo- 
tionally, causing some to become 
discouraged, and leading others to 
assume superior attitudes. 

Other educators insist that com- 
petition should hold an important 
place in our schools. They base their 
view on the fact that since our 
present democratic society operates 
almost entirely on the competitive 
theory, the schools should be in 
harmony with the society of which 
they form a part and which they 
serve. They also claim that compe- 
tition is a natural and effective mo- 
tivating device and should be used 
extensively in the schools. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to argue for or against competitions, 
contests, and awards, but to try to 
stimulate some thinking about these 
matters. 

The disturbing factors: about 
competition, contests, awards, and 





Loaz W. Johnson is Coordinator of 
Curriculum in the Butte County 
Schools, Oroville, California. Re- 
ported from The Clearing House, 
XXVII (November, 1952), 





prizes in schools are the glowing 
inconsistencies in the prevailing 
practices and the apparent lack of 
any guiding policies. For example, 
the majority of high-school admin- 
istrators condone, favor, support, 
and go all out for interscholastic 
competition with no reservations. 
These administrators are respon- 
sible for sacrificing millions of stu- 
dent-learning periods in the high 
schools of the United States in the 
name of athletic competition each 
year. 

Yet, when these same administra- 
tors are requested to sponsor, pro- 
mote, or even permit interscholastic 
competition designed to promote 
learning, improve citizenship, better 
acquaint students with some im- 
portant phase of our civilization, or 
to stimulate thinking, the majority 
of them turn thumbs down. 

Now if competition in physical 
activities is good for our children 
and young people, why would com- 
petition in mental and social activi- 
ties not be good for them? Why 











CONTESTS AND 


would not an “Interscholastic Lan- 
guage Arts Conference” be just as 
much in order as the universal In- 
terscholastic Athletic Conference? 

Schedules could be arranged, say, 
for eight contests in composition 
during the winter months, and six 
dramatic contests during the spring 
months. Experts could get together 
to develop rules and measuring 
scales and to serve as referees. The 
teams and fans would load on buses 
and go to other schools for half 
the contests and remain at the home 
school for the other half. Maybe 
there should be an admission charge 
to help defray expenses. 

Various methods could be used 
for conducting the contests. Prob- 
ably a good procedure in literature 
would be to line up the teams fac- 
ing each other and ask them to 
identify certain characters in fiction, 
recite the next line of poetry, or 
give the plot of a story in one sen- 
tence. The winner would be the 
side which made the most points. 
Of course, individual scores would 
be kept in order to select conference 
champions. Appropriate awards 
would be made at the end of the 
season. 

In composition contests the pro- 
cedure would be slightly different. 
All contestants would write at the 
same time on a previously selected 
title. At the time signal, the field 
judge would take over, spread his 
large chart-size printed composition 
scale over the wall in the front of 
the room, and begin rating the 
papers. Again the winner would be 
the side which made the most points 
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and the conference champion would 
be selected at the end of the season 
on a point basis. 

There would have to be more 
elaborate plans for contests in dra- 
matics, debate, and public speaking. 
Something on the order of round- 
robin field days might suffice. It 
might be necessary to set up camps 
where students could assemble for 
days at a time in order to give 
everyone a chance and to complete 
the schedule. An elaborate point 
system would have to be devloped. 
Schools for coaches, referees, and 
judges would have to be organized. 
The winner would be selected by 
a fair and just point system satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Prior to every contest there 
would necessarily have to be one or 
more rallies, involving all students, 
of course. As English would be the 
major concern, everything else 
would be relegated to secondary 
place. The purpose of the rally 
would be to demonstrate school 
spirit, to get all the students stirred 
up so that they would put their all 
into the contest, to give two to four 
students an opportunity to display 
ballet skills, to impress on the teams 
the importance of thinking, talking, 
and even dreaming English all the 
time, and to have a few stalwarts to 
impress on all hands that they are 
going up against a gang of tough 
brutes who would grasp at every 
Opportunity to trip them. 

After 30 minutes to an hour of 
rabble rousing, a calm and serious 
voice would give the final admoni- 
tion: ‘Let's give ’em the ax, club, 
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or whatever it takes to win. Go into 
that contest with a do-or-die spirit.” 
_ Naturally, those schools which 
won would plan a great victory cele- 
bration for singing the praises of 
the heroes and for awarding prizes 
to the winner. Then, there would 
be a round of entertaining by such 
clubs as Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions, 
and a big dinner arranged by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

What of the losers? Poor things, 
they would have no praises, no en- 
tertainment except probably a con- 
solation affair. These sessions would 
be filled with stinky alibis, glamor- 
ous promises, and feeble morale- 
building efforts. 

Well, what about teachers and 
students in subjects other than Eng- 
lish? Of course they could not stand 
by and watch the English people 
monopolize all the glamor and 
glory. If competition is a good mo- 
tivating device for one group, it 
should be good for others. The only 
logical course would be to organize 
conferences and set up interscholas- 
tic contests in all subject-matter 
areas. Soon the teacher worries 
would all be over. 

For example, music would lend 
itself exceedingly well to the con- 
ference-contest plan. It is too bad 
that contests in this field have been 


Reward for Scholars 
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allowed to decline, the reason being 
that poor judging caused friction 
and distorted student personalities. 
The parents always knew better than 
the judges. Of course, parents al- 
ways know better than the referee, 
but has that stopped interscholastic 
contests in athletics? 

Yes, it is too bad that music con- 
tests are soft pedaled in some re- 
gions. What a thrill it would be to 
have a band victorious in a regional 
contest return to the home town 
and give a night-long victory sere- 
nade up and down the streets! 

Frankly, have we bungled the 
matter of competition and contests. 
Have we dealt with competition, 
contests, awards, prizes and special 
privileges logically and intelligent- 
ly? If teachers and students spend 
hours and hours on competition in 
one activity, is there any logical rea- 
son why they should not in other 
activities ? 

If competition commands glamor 
and show in one activity, why 
should it not receive similar atten- 
tion in other activities? How can 
we justify giving certain students 
special privileges which disrupt 
their learning experiences? Should 
we not give serious consideration to 
this whole situation and strive to 
adopt more logical practices? © 


STUDENTS in Butler, N.J., get a special reward if they 
maintain an average of 85 percent or better during the last 
term of a school year: a plane trip for an air-view of their 
community. Superintendent Neil Easterbrook originated the 


plan five years ago. 











Education Cannot Thrive on 


Fear and Suspicion 
I. L. KANDEL 


In School and Society 


de New York State Education 
Department in order to implement 
the Feinberg Act has distributed 
forms to 4,000 school boards in the 
state. On these forms the boards 
were to report by December 1 
whether they have employed per- 
sons charged with subversive activi- 
ties or with membership in organi- 
zations listed as subversive. 

Each school board is responsible 
for its own antisubversive campaign 
and has the power to set up its own 
list of subversive organizations to 
insure the loyalty of employees. The 
Board of Regents will shortly pub- 
lish an official state-wide list of sub- 
versive groups; membership in any 
of these would furnish prima-facie 
evidence of disqualification for ser- 
vice in the public schools. 

Since the Feinberg Act is the law 
of the state, the Board of Regents is 
charged with the duty of putting it 
into effect. But without publishing 
an official list of subversive organi- 
zations or defining subversive activi- 
ties, the board has given the 4,000 
school boards power which must 
prove inimical to the cause of edu- 
cation and a source of unrest among 
teachers. 

Every teacher in New York 
State who has in any way incurred 
the dislike of a colleague, or of 
parents, or of a board member, or 
of any fellow citizen is now in dan- 
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sity, is editor of School and Society. 
Reported from School and Society, 
LXXVI (November 8, 1952), 298. 
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ger of being charged with disloy- 
alty. The charge may be disproved, 
but the taint will remain. There 
have already been cases where Pro- 
gressive education has been charged 
with being subversive. 

A system of education cannot be 
conducted in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and fear; a system of educa- 
tion cannot hope to retain teachers 
in service or recruit new ones under 
conditions in which a _ person 
charged with subversive activities 
or membership in subversive organi- 
zations (neither of which is de- 
fined) is held to be guilty until he 
proves his innocence. 

Conditions of service in New 
York State are not likely to be hap- 
py when to the Feinberg Law there 
can be added the right of anybody 
to allege that certain books are sub- 
versive and should be banned. The 
profession of freedom as the aim of 
education requires a free profession 
of teachers who recognize their re- 
sponsibility. 

Two days after it was announced 
that the forms for reporting subver- 
sive employees were to be dis- 
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tributed to the 4,000 school boards, 
Judge Learned Hand gave an ad- 
dress at the Eighty-Sixth Convoca- 
tion of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New 
York. If the members of the board 
and the staff of the State Education 
Department saw the point of Judge 
Hand’s address there must have 
been many red faces as he empha- 
sized the danger to American de- 
mocracy of suspicion and fear. 

It is possible here to cite only one 
paragraph of an address which all 
who have faith in the real strength 
of American democracy should read 
in full: 
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I believe that the community is al- 
ready in the process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor as 
a possible enemy, where nonconformity 
with. the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of disaffec- 
tion; where denunciation, without speci- 
fication or backing, takes the place of 
evidence; where orthodoxy chokes free- 
dom of dissent; where faith in the even- 
tual supremacy of reason has become 
so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open list to win or 
lose. 


Judge Hand's interpretation of 
democracy is likely to outlast ill- 
considered action that stirs up fear 
and suspicion. © 


A Most Fateful Decision 


THE sharpest social issue in the 
country today—the segregation of 


whites and Negroes in public 
schools—now is in the hands of the 
Supreme Court. On December 11 
the legal arguments were completed 
and the Court took the cases from 
four states and the District of Co- 
lumbia under advisement. Its rul- 
ing, probably the most fateful de- 
cision involving Negroes since the 
abolition of slavery and one with 
far-reaching educational implica- 
tions, is not expected until spring. 

The cases specifically involve the 
constitutionality of the “‘separate 
but equal” doctrine as practiced in 
schools in Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Kansas, and the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Feelings naturally have run high 
on this explosive issue. The states 
of South Carolina and Georgia have 
threatened to end the public-school 


system if the Supreme Court rules 
against segregation. They would 
turn the schools over to churches or 
private operators, they say. Some of 
the other 21 states having segre- 
gated schools are prepared to fight a 
legal delaying action. 

On the other hand, as Time 
magazine points out, the “South is 
painfully aware that ‘separate but 
equal’ if fully carried out, imposes 
a double tax burden which most 
communities cannot stand. And 
therein lies the hope of Southern re- 
formers for an evolutionary answer 
to segregation.” 

The New Republic also declares 
that the issue is already resolving 
itself in the onward rush of Amer- 
ican history. “Already the atmos- 
phere is alive with the inevitability 
of the downfall of officially segre- 
gated schools . . . whether it comes 
next year or 10 years from now.” 








. Then W hat? 


Sex Instruction . . 


Health Interests of 10,000 Secondary 
School Students 


JosePH E. LANTAGNE 


In The Research Quarterly 


J ne inclusion of health instruc- 
tion in the curriculum now is well 
established. The importance of in- 
terests in learning also is well es- 
tablished and accepted. This author 
has made a study to determine 
health interests of secondary school 
students as a basis for the improve- 
ment of the curriculum in health. 

The health interest inventory 
used consisted of 300 items as com- 
piled by O. E. Byrd, M.D., profes- 
sor and director of the Department 
of Hygiene, School of Education, 
Stanford University. Participating 
in this study were 10,000 students 
from 26 high schools of 10 differ- 
ent states. The states were well scat- 
tered and the schools situated in 
them were in both heavily popu- 
lated centers and in rural areas so 
that the students participating in 
the study represented a reasonable 
cross section of the high school 
population of the United States. 

The study was started in 1947 
and completed in 1951. In all in- 
stances the cooperation of the stu- 
dents and faculty members—per- 
sons with a high interest in health 
education—was excellent. 

During the scoring process the 
cards were originally segregated ac- 
cording to religion, age, sex, and 
year in school. However, after an- 
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alysis of the data of 3000 cases ac- 
cording to these factors, it was 
decided that they played insignifi- 
cant roles in ascertaining health 
interests. 

Geographical location in its rela- 
tion to certain health areas was 
studied. Here the findings brought 
about the conclusion that geographi- 
cal location has little influence on 
health interests. Of the 300 items 
only a few showed significant varia- 
tion. 

This report, however, will sum- 
marize some of the observations 
made when the cards were sorted 
into two major categories: boys and 
girls. 

Tables were prepared to show the 
50 major health interests of both 
boys and girls. The listing in order 
of the first 25 “health problems” in 
each case are shown here (page 14) 
in two tables with the percentages 
of those interested. The boys 
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queried numbered 5215 and girls 
numberd 4785. 


25 Leading Health Interests of 
Secondary School Boys 
Percent 

Order Health Problem Interested 
Sex Instruction 
Safety in Water 
Tobacco and Human Health.. 61 
How to Use a Gun Properly... 60 
Sports vs. Apparatus Activity 58 
Atomic Warfare 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Speed and Accidents 


ail ale Aide ath ell e 





Causes of Suicide : 
Problems of Tooth Decay .... 5: 
How to Report Accidents .. 
Hit and Run Drivers 

Drunken Driving 

Lifelong Care of the Eyes .... 
Problems of Alcohol 

War and Disease 

Causes of Mental Illness 
Danger of the High I1.Q. .... 43 
Cancer Is Inherited? ............ 43 
Atomic Radiation 

Is There an “Athletic Heart’? 43 
Effects of Tea and Coffee .... 42 
Safest Age To Have a Baby 42 
Child Labor 


It can be noted that the patterns 
of masculine and feminine interest 
follow along the lines of generally 
accepted roles the male and the fe- 
male should assume in society. The 
gitls were interested more than the 
boys in items that personally con- 
cern them, such as menstruation, 
childbearing, and nutrition. The 
boys were more interested than the 
girls in the areas of physical activity 
and safety. 

While the study showed that the 
largest variation in health interests 
occurred between the sexes, it 


should be noted that 90 percent of 
the health items of greatest interest 
to boys and to girls are identical. 
The variations should prove useful 
in planning for the segregated 
classes. 


25 Leading Health Interests of 
Secondary School Girls 
Percent 
Order Health Problem Interested 
Sex Instruction 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Causes of Suicides 
Preparation for Marriage 
Safest Age To Have a Baby.. 
Causes of Mental Illness 
Jealousy .. 
Sunburn 
Pregnancy and Health 
Deaths of Mothers in Child- 
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12. Problems of Tooth Decay .... 
13. Lifelong Care of the Eyes .... 
14. Communicable Diseases 

15. The Ability to Have Children 
16. Cancer Is Inherited? .............. 
17. Tobacco and Human Health .. 
18. How To Report Accidents .... 
19. Dangers of Sleeping Pills 

20. Births in Hospitals or at 





21. Safety in Water 
22. How to Have Good Posture 


. Mental Health and Marriage 
24. Schools and Juvenile Delin- 


quency .. 
25. Problems of Alcohol 





It can be stated that there is a 
wide range of pupil interest in spe- 
cific health items. Many health prob- 
lems long considered by teachers to 
have little interest appeal to pupils 
have been shown to rank extremely 
high in student interest. Cancer and 
Problems of Tooth Decay, which 
ranked second and sixth in the in- 
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terests of all the students, are good 
examples of this. 

It may also be stated that there is 
a common core of health interests 
among high school students regard- 
less of age or sex—a fact which 
should prove useful for curriculum 
construction. 

On the basis of this study the fol- 
lowing recommendations are pre- 
sented: 

1. All curriculum directors and 
teachers of health on the secondary 
school level should explore pupil 
health interests as a basis for partial 
determination of curriculum con- 
tent. 

2. Individual instructors should 
be encouraged to survey their classes 
to determine health interests. 

3. The health instructors should 
alter the content of their courses to 
conform to the interests of the stu- 
dents in their classes. 

4. Health classes should not 
necessarily be segregated by sex, 
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inasmuch as there is a fairly com- 
mon community of health interests 
among boys and girls. 

5. On the basis of pupil interests 
the secondary school curriculum 
should place more emphasis on the 
major health areas of greatest stu- 
dent interest; particularly, Habit 
Forming Substances, Safety, Family 
Health, Mental Health, Exercise 
and Body Mechanics, and Health as 
a Social Problem. 

6. The wide variety of health 
interests shown by high school pu- 
pils calls for highly qualified health 
educators who have a breadth of 
preparation now seldom seen in ac- 
tual practice. 

7. Student interests and needs 
are not always synonymous, but 
often correlate to a surprising ex- 
tent. Instructors must exercise due 
caution to consider both interests 
and needs of students while con- 
structing curriculum and altering 
health courses. 


No Emotional Control Problem? 


StupiEs of adolescents show that, if emotional upheaval, 
emotional control, and similar problems of internal origin 
are critical problems in contemporary adolescent experience, 
young people for the most part fail to recognize this fact. 
For example, of 1904 high-school pupils in grades nine to 
twelve of Cleveland High School in St. Louis, Mo., who 
wrote anonymous essays on their problems, only 11 percent 
mentioned lack of emotional control as being a problem for 
them. In contrast, 46 percent mentioned problems growing 
out of selecting a vocation; 24 percent mentioned feelings 
of inferiority growing out of social relationships; 19 per- 
cent, problems growing out of financial conditions of the 
home.—Adolescence and Youth. 





“Equality Is Basic to Teaching and Learning” 


What I Have Learned from My Students 
in Adult Education 


WeEsLEY H. MAURER 


In The Extension Service News of the University of Michigan 


Wasp. Frederick Fisher, who was 


for a long time a religious leader 
in India, used to say of his experi- 
ence: “India taught me much more 
about God, about religion, about 
men and about life than I ever 
hoped to bring as a missionary to 
India.” 

That sums up the way I feel 
about my 25 years in adult educa- 
tion in the City of Detroit, 23 years 
of which were directly connected 
with the Extension Service of the 
University of Michigan. I think I 
can say for most of us who have 
engaged in our work thoughtfully 
that we have learned much more 
from our students than we have 
taught them. Perhaps we should say 
that we have learned so much to- 
gether. 

What have I learned from my 
students? 

I have learned that equality is 
basic to teaching and learning. The 
authoritarian attitude and method 
of teaching really looms ridiculous 
when dealing with adults—the 
“stuffed shirt’? is out of character 
in adult education as I think it is 
on any level of education. 

Those of us who are specialists 
have accumulated knowledge, have 
synthesized it, have pushed back the 
curtain of ignorance in certain areas 
largely because we have been given 
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the leisure to study, to investigate, 
to speculate. Our specializations are 
possible because of a division of 
labor. The communication of this 
knowledge is in itself a social proc- 
ess. The teacher says, in effect: 
“Pray listen to me, dear citizen, and 
test the result of my studies, reflec- 
tions, investigations with your in- 
sights and critical powers. Perhaps 
what I have to say will interest 
you; perhaps this explains certain 
mysteries; perhaps you can_sub- 
stitute this information for your 
superstitions; perhaps this is useful 
to you in your life, in your occu- 
pation, in your living.” 

I have learned that a teacher who 
continuously engages his students in 
an interaction through participation 
ultimately loses his timidity to re- 
port honestly what he knows or 
what he does not know or what evi- 
dently is not known. I have learned 
a great deal from my students who 
have freely speculated out loud, 
who shared their honest doubts and 
who reflected indecision, and who 
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pursued resolutely a course of study 
that inevitably changed their con- 
victions to unsureness. 

My work in adult education has 
taught me to be unafraid to speak 
my doubts, my speculations, how- 
ever taboo the subject matter might 
be. I have learned from my stu- 
dents to accept the Socratic convic- 
tion that life that is not tested with 
criticism is not worth living. 

They have taught me a “truth” 
about public issues as well as of 
life: that there are larger areas by 
far that are grey than are white or 
black. I have learned from my stu- 
dents that one can still have deep 
faith though he may be less sure 
about matters he once thought of as 
certain. 

In my work with my students, my 
faith shifted from belief in what ! 
thought were universal truths to an 
even greater faith in the method 
of free inquiry in the search for 
truth. My conviction now is largely 
vested in a passion for free inquiry 
than in any “truth” I now hold. 
My cosmopolitan students have 
taught me the universality of the 
scientific spirit as more important 
and easier to unite upon than the 
universality of received notions 
about which we most frequently 
divide. Today I am curious, amused 
and speculative about ideologies, but 
I am dead serious about the prob- 
lems besetting humanity. 

From my students, I have learned 
the function of divergent and varied 
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points of view. I have learned to 
appreciate differences, diversities. I 
have gone much farther than mere 
appreciation of differences, for dif- 
ferences or variety of ideas seem 
now to me to be indispensable in 
any culture that can claim to be 
civilized. What I have learned in 
this regard I can state as an analogy 
from physics: 

The light we think of as white 
that comes from the sun is shown 
by the spectrum to be made up of 
many colors or wave lengths, not 
only those visible in the violets but 
even the ultra violets, and on the 
other side of the spectrum the reds 
and ultra reds. Take any of these 
shades from the right wing and the 
balance that comes normally from 
the sun is heavily weighted on the 
left wing; and take any part away 
from the left and the balance is 
then heavily weighted on the right 
wing. 

And so, it seems to me now, that 
the light for “truth” is made up of 
all the colors—not red alone, nor 
blue and violet alone, but a com- 
bination of all of them. In all of 
them we have unity but not con- 
formity. Any one of the colors is 
blind to much; together they see 
much more. The function of teach- 
ing and learning is to seek a syn- 
thesis as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible of all the hues. The absence 
of any of them would divest the 
light for truth from some of its 
total good. * 


he know what you know and what you don’t know is 
the characteristic of one who knows.—Confucius. 








What Happens When a New Unit Is Not Unified? 


Administrative Problems in Reorganized 
School Districts 


WILLIAM P. McLurRE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ei Illinois the organizational 
structure for administering schools 
has been undergoing a rapid change 
in many areas of the state. 

It may be helpful to indicate 
something of the enormous scope of 
this change, which started about five 
years ago. At that time there were 
about 11,000 local school districts 
in the state. Within the last four 
years this number has been reduced 
to approximately 3000, of which 
about 300 are 12-grade unified dis- 
tricts. 

Superimposed over the local dis- 
tricts are county school administra- 
tive units headed by county superin- 
tendents who occupy a position that 
is intermediate between the local 
administrative districts and the state 
department of education. While the 
formal structure of this administra- 
tive unit has not changed appre- 
ciably in many years, there have 
been changes of informal nature in 
general work patterns and interper- 
sonal relationships. These changes 
have been more pronounced in 
counties where local districts have 
been reorganized. 

The new unified districts have 
been built on the concept of the 
community as a structural unit, 
hence the name community unit dis- 
trict. These districts have provided 
an excellent laboratory for observ- 
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ing changes in the legal administra- 
tive structure and the internal or- 
ganization in a period when the 
tempo of change was accelerated. 
They have provided opportunities 
for interpreting the interplay of 
complex forces in the light of 
known theory, testing parts of 
theory, and developing new hypoth- 
eses that may lead to better theory 
of district structure for administra- 
tive organization and leadership. 

The observations which follow 
are based on our experiences. 

The most influential concept af- 
fecting the formation of the local 
school district is the idea of the 
community as a sociological con- 
cept. There is no single definition 
of community, but the most gener- 
ally accepted one implies an aggre- 
gation of people who have social 
cohesiveness in noneducational mat- 
ters. The assumption is that a rea- 
sonable amount of cohesiveness in 
these matters is important in de- 
veloping an effective educational 
program. 
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However, this concept is difficult 
to apply in working out an adequate 
solution to district reorganization in 
many situations. In fact, some of 
our districts, after four years of 
operation, are still highly unstable, 
partly because the community con- 
cept did not provide a fully satis- 
factory basis for reorganization and 
hence the process of subsequent de- 
velopment has been retarded. 

What I am saying is that, while 
this concept is the best we have, it 
does not constitute an adequate 
theoretical basis for determining 
new districts in some situations, par- 
ticularly in sparse rural sections and 
in suburban areas. 

This, then, constitutes the first 
problem in the reconstruction. But 
there are others of a critical nature 
which are occasioned by school dis- 
trict reorganization. 


NEW PERSPECTIVE REQUIRED 


One is that the legal (formal) 
district sets the bounds of a new 
organization of people with new in- 
terests, motives, drives, and so on, 
requiring a new perspective regard- 
ing the organization itself and the 
nature of leadership. A district with 
only one high school and one ele- 
mentary school as sub-units, with 
the superintendent acting as chief 
administrator of the whole district 
and at the same time as principal of 
‘the high school, is certainly differ- 
ent from a district having five high 
schools and a dozen or so ele- 
mentary schools. 

While there are basic elements 
in common in both situations, lead- 


ership in each case takes on charac- 
teristics that can be determined 
only within the gestalt of each sit- 
uation. 

Another problem is in the realm 
of human relations. As citizens seek 
solutions to complex problems of 
organizational structure which they 
believe will lead to better and more 
efficient schools, it is important that 
they understand some of the basic 
elements of social interaction. 

They need particularly to know 
more about the influence of the 
formal organizational structure on 
the nature of the informal group 
interaction. There is a considerable 
body of literature that might be of 
help to leaders, but the formal 
things that can be written down on 
paper describing the responsibilities 
of teachers, pupils, parents (mem- 
bers) in the organization do not go 
far enough. 

There are external factors, such 
as training level of teachers, level 
of financial support, and commun- 
ity sociological factors, which influ- 
ence what people actually do. Then 
there are the subtle human elements, 
such as attitudes toward others, 
morale, and loyalties. 

Let’s mention just one of these— 
loyalties—and in only one of its 
manifestations. There are instances 
where, several years after reorgani- 
zation, people of a new district are 
still concerned primarily with their 
old neighborhoods. They may be so 
strongly attached to a small high 
school that they resist the idea of 
consolidating it with other small 
high schools in the district in spite 
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of overwhelming evidence of the 
advantages to be gained. This illu- 
strates a tendency in some cases to 
maintain old patterns of behavior, 
motives, and interests rather than 
modifying them as inherent in the 
new organization. 


PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 


Another problem may be defined 
as communication. Communication 
serves to develop understandings, 
coordination, and the movement 
of ideas and influences in decision- 
making. Information, advice, and 
attitudes flow in all directions in an 
organization. 

The pattern of communication is 
modified in newly reorganized dis- 
tricts. The role of the intermediate 
district administrator is altered as 
regards his relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups. His pattern of 
communication—as well as theirs— 
is modified. If the local district or- 
ganization is large it tends to exer- 
cise more independence than an ex- 
tremely small one usually exercises. 
The nature of the services rendered 
by the intermediate office and even 
by the state office is different. 

If the local leader overplays the 
concept of local autonomy he is 
likely to resist the flow of assistance 
to and from county and state ad- 
ministrative units. If he takes a 
positive role in the direction of 
interdependence he fosters new 
kinds of relationships and inter- 
actions with these other units. 

There is a problem that arises in 
defining and meeting new personnel 
demands which inhere in the new 


organization. These often develop 
as a result of physical demands for 
regrouping or for new services in- 
volved in new purposes. It is easy 
for a new district to make mistakes 
in overorganizing and overformal- 
izing its internal organization in 
the early steps of its development. 
For example, it may create positions 
for specialists too soon rather than 
going more slowly and letting 
specialisms evolve out of needs that 
develop in the program. 

An illustration of this is to be 
found in a certain new district that 
created a position of director of 
guidance soon after the district was 
organized. For various reasons this 
person and his program did not 
receive general acceptance either by 
the teachers or by the public. The 
position was abolished after the first 
year and then reestablished after a 
lapse of two years. During that time 
the teachers had discovered what 
service a specialist might provide 
and how it would be more accept- 
able to them. Moreover, the profes- 
sional group had convinced the citi- 
zens of the need for this service. 

One of the advantages claimed 
for improving school district struc- 
ture is to facilitate a more efficient 
operation through a better allocation 
of specialisms among the members 
of the organization. This is not al- 
ways done through creating new po- 
sitions or by giving old employes 
new titles. 

Far more effective results might 
be acomplished by reallocating the 
time of an outstanding teacher in 
such a way as to communicate her 
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skills to other teachers. The point 
I am trying to make here is that 
our conventional methods of allo- 
cating personnel to get competencies 
communicated to people do not al- 
ways work. 

The need for new patterns of 
supervision and coordination is also 
a problem. The new unit may need 
less of some types of supervision 
or a different kind of supervision. 
The evidence seems to indicate that 
the local school district which is 
capable of exercising a large degree 
of autonomy must be large enough 
for effective community interaction 
and control. From a sociological 
point of view I believe that most 
new districts are too small to exer- 
cise the degree of local autonomy 
generally desired by citizens. 

There also is a problem in the 
need for a new kind of reeducation 
for both the teacher and the citizen 


fresher experience in reflection, en- 
thusiasm, challenge, and _technol- 
ogy. The citizen needs much of the 
same. This reeducation process is 
essential also in well established 
districts, but it is of a more critical 
nature in the new ones. 

The demands for readjustments 
on the part of some individuals may 
be difficult. All may have to re- 
adjust their thinking, their work 
patterns, and their relationships 
with other members of the staff, as 
well as their relationships with stu- 
dents and the community. And citi- 
zens may need to learn that new 
districts mean new social organiza- 
tion and interaction—new ways of 
working and thinking together. 

Unless thought and effort are 
given to developing the organiza- 
tion ard the educational program, 
the chances are that ‘“‘school as 
usual” will be the result of change 


in general. The teacher needs a re- in the district structure. ® 


Canes and Chtect? 


SUPERINTENDENT O. L. Hamilton of the Bearden schools 
spent the first part of the summer vacation working on re- 
pair projects at his school. Hamilton, with some other help, 
was able to complete the job which was estimated to cost 
$30,000, at a cost of $8,000. It included a renovation job 
on the gymnasium, new floors, seats, lights, and windows; 
reflooring all grade rooms; sanding and repainting desks; 
installing a new water system and making numerous other 
repairs and improvements. 

The last part of the vacation he spent in a hospital where 
he underwent major surgery—News Item from The Ofla- 
homa Teacher 





Can Only Teachers Teach? 


Parents Can Help Educate Their Children 


Bess GOODYKOONTZ 


In National Parent-Teacher 


J ome are some people, both 
teachers and parents, who believe 
that teaching is a technical process 
that only teachers are prepared to 
use. They tend to believe that par- 
ents have done their part when they 
deliver their children over to the 
school well fed, clean, rested, and 
ready to learn, and with a clean 
handkerchief. 

Other people believe that teach- 
ing is an art which many persons 
possess, some more than others, of 
course, and an art which takes 
study, practice, and observation. 
People who feel this way about 
teaching tend to think that parents 
are partners with teachers in the 
education of their children. 

This article accepts the second 
view and aims to point out some 
ways in which parents—as partners 
—can help to educate their chil- 
dren. 

For one thing, parents do a ma- 
jor part in providing the experi- 
ences that give meaning to things 
read about, discussed, “‘learned’’ at 
school. I know a family in which 
the children are blessed with a 
father who is a real enthusiast about 
American history. His children will 
never fail in history. 

But some schools don’t leave this 
kind of background-building to 
chance. They make it a practice to 
tell parents at the beginning of the 
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year what their children will be 
studying. For example, early in the 
year one teacher sent a mimeo- 
graphed letter home with each 
child. It read something like this: 

“This year we will study about 
the Indians who lived in New York 
State. It would help a great deal if 
you could arrange to have your 
child visit some of the Indian ex- 
hibits listed on the attached sheet 
or visit some Indian communities. 
Also, at the library there is a list 
of books about Indians that would 
add to what we have at school. Can 
you arrange to have a library card 
for your child? During the year we 
will have a display of Indian arts 
and crafts. If you have articles .. .” 

And so on. In other schools an 
early room meeting of parent-teach- 
er groups permits teachers to show 
parents what the year’s work will 
include, with suggestions of ways to 
help. Curriculum committees may 
well prepare, as a part of each cur- 
riculum guide, some ideas for how 
homes and communities can sup- 
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plement the school’s, resources for 
building backgrounds of meaning. 

Another thing parents do to edu- 
cate their children is to help them 
to see what is happening to them. 
Gretchen in the fourth grade comes 
home from school and in reply to a 
leading question says they didn’t 
have reading today—not all day. On 
further inquiry it develops that the 
children have been finding out how 
to get their plants ready for win- 
ter—using flower catalogs, science 
books, directions for planting bulbs. 
Is that reading? Gretchen’s mother 
thinks it is and explains that the 
children were learning a very im- 
portant reading skill—reading to 
get information. 

And so it goes, with parents 
steadily and persistently trying to 
link their children’s in-school learn- 


ing to out-of-school resources and 
needs. “Integration of learning,” 
the psychologists call it. 


APPLICATION OF LEARNING 


Closely related to this is the 
application of learning. One of the 
problems most worrisome to teach- 
ers is the pupil's lack of time and 
opportunity for using the skills or 
the knowledge learned at school. 
Take the matter of writing letters. 
Many schools hours are spent learn- 
ing correct letter forms—how to ad- 
dress an envelope, how to write a 
business letter, how to write a 
thank-you note. All right, so it’s 
learned letter perfect, comma per- 
fect. But does it stay learned? Does 
it get to be easy? Not without 
practice, lots of it. 
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Schools have difficulty finding 
enough real needs for letter writ- 
ing, and make-believe letters are 
pretty stale. But at home there are 
plenty of real needs for letters— 
thank-you letters after birthdays, a 
note to tell the veterinarian that 
Scottie seems to be all right now, a 
post card to the radio station to ask 
for more plans. And so on. Schools 
will initiate the skills, but homes 
will help to apply, perfect, and 
polish them. 


REPORT TO TEACHERS 


This leads to another important 
kind of educational activity for pa- 
rents—that of analyzing and report- 
ing to teachers what seems to be 
happening to their product. Any 
day now I expect to hear of some 
sort of report card to go from 
homes to schools. There will be 
space for such comments as: “Carl 
never seems to know just what 
homework he is to do.” Or: 
“Nancy is worried about fractions. 
Can you see us together and show 
me how I may help?” 

Some of this analyzing, compar- 
ing, and reporting goes on success- 
fully in teacher-parent conferences, 
which are growing in popularity. 
For parents who are free to come 
to school they provide a comfort- 
able, unhurried exchange of infor- 
mation and impressions. They may 
result in a plan for cooperating on 
next steps. 

But, someone may be asking, do 
(or should) parents try to do direct 
teaching? There is, for example, 
the child who has been ill; should 
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he try to catch up by studying at 
home? Or take the older child who 
is very bright; should he be taught 
at home so that he may advance 
a grade? Or the child who isn't 
getting along well, who seems to 
need more time, more help; can 
parents teach him? 

This is a fought-over ground. 
Feelings are strong for and against. 
Instead of trying to win the argu- 
ment for either side, let’s see how 
far they agree—and on what points 
they agree. 

1. Neither group wants children 
to fail. Both agree that to experi- 
ence failure is hard on children and 
that it is important to help children 
do their best. 

2. Neither group wants children 
to be pushed faster than is good for 
them. They believe that normal, 
healthy growth—physical, mental, 
and emotional—should be empha- 
sized. 

3. Neither group wants children 
to be caught between the pressures 


of differing standards at home and 
school. They believe schools and 
homes should know and trust each 
other and try to plan together for 
children’s good. 

4. Neither group believes that 
learning goes on only at school or 
only at home. They know that chil- 
dren are learning all the time they 
are awake, learning many things 
from many persons. They want to 
increase children’s receptiveness to 
new ideas and new skills and their 
ability to appraise them. 

5. Neither group believes that 
all that is worth while for children 
to learn is included in the school 
curriculum. There is much more, 
so much that parents and teachers 
need not duplicate, need not worry 
about encroachments. 

If these agreements stand, they 
seem to point to the conclusion that 
many children are fortunate to have 
their parents’ help in learning, es- 
pecially if plans are worked out 
cooperatively with their teachers. © 


a Helpful Parent 


A SCHOOL teacher wrote to the parents of a little boy: 
“Your boy, Charles, shows signs of astigmatism. Will you 
please investigate and try to correct it?” 

The next worning she received a reply from the boy’s 
father, who wrote: “I don’t exactly understand what 
Charlie has done, but I have walloped him tonight and you 
can wallop him tomorrow. That ought to help some.” 

—Reprinted from The Kablegram 

















Four Objectives of Jewish Schools 


What Really Is Jewish Education? 


RICHARD S. HERTZ 


In Jewish Education 


"as much research and 


writing have been devoted to the 
method and technique of Jewish 
education, very little has been done 
to crystallize in precise terms ex- 
actly what Jewish education is. 

Because the meaning and func- 
tion of Jewish education have not 
been clarified, no standard of judg- 
ment exists with which to measure 
the effectiveness of teaching. On 
all sides the hue and cry are raised, 
both by educators and parents, that 
Jewish education has failed our 
children, that it gives them nothing 
of lasting value, that it is unneces- 
sary when public schools teach them 
all that they need for living in 
America. No one denies that gen- 
eral dissatisfaction exists with the 
educational set-up of the Reform 
Synagogue. There is a ferment 
among thoughtful Reform Jews 
who are casting about for more ef- 
fective ways of rooting their chil- 
dren in the soil of Judaism. 

Jewish education is intimately 
connected with Jewish survival. The 
entire program of teaching Judaism 
and Jewish values would ‘be mean- 
ingless if Jewish survival were not 
considered desirable and worth- 
while. In fact, Jewish education is a 
basic condition for the future sur- 
vival of American Jewry. Without 
it, Jewish existence would be mean- 
ingless. 





Richard C. Hertz is Rabbi of Chi- 
cago Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 
Illinois. Reported from Jewish Edu- 
cation (Summer, 1952), 33-36. 
This is an excerpt from a chapter in 
the forthcoming book, Education of 
the Jewish Child, to be published by 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 
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Jewish education therefore begins 
by assuming the existence of posi- 
tive values having Jewish founda- 
tions and religious sanctions. All 
schools of Jewish education have 
four common aims and objectives. 
They are: 

1. To prepare the Jewish child to 
live in his Jewish environment. 

2. To prepare the Jewish child 
for the implications of his non- 
Jewish environment. 

3. To enrich the character and 
personality of the growing Jewish 
child. 

4. To perpetuate Jewish life and 
culture. 

The American Jewish child grows 
up in the midst of a special Jewish 
environment of family and friends 
and associates. He must have a 
modus vivendi with respect to liv- 
ing among his fellow American 
Jews. But he likewise grows up in 
the midst of a general non-Jewish 
environment and must, therefore, 
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have a modus operandi with respect 
to living in a secular America. 


AIMS OF JEWISH RELIGION 


Since the aim of all education in- 
cludes the development of charac- 
ter, Jewish education strives to en- 
rich the character of the growing 
Jewish child by gradually grafting 
on to him valuable and significant 
aspects of Jewish history, literature, 
and life: those qualities that offer 
profoundly valuable material for 
the growth of personality or en- 
richment of character. 

Jewish education aims to give 
the child a sense of noblesse oblige. 
How? By making him recognize 
that he is the offspring of a historic 
family whose origins go back to the 
dawn of history. As such, he has re- 
sponsibilities for the fate and wel- 
fare of Jews throughout the world. 
What he does often reflects on 
other Jews. What he fails to do 
likewise affects the welfare of other 
Jews. In a peculiarly unique fashion 
his personal destiny and the destiny 
of his people are tied together 
whether he likes it or not. 

Color and beauty are introduced 
into his life through the customs 
and observances of the Jewish home 
and synagogue. He must be a happy 
Jewish child identifying joyful 
memories with the experience of 
being a Jew. A Jewish education 
should give a sense of security and 
personal dignity. 

Above and beyond what Jewish 
education does to the individual 
Jew, a social aim exists: to per- 
petuate Judaism in the Jewish peo- 


ple on the highest levels of their 
historic tradition. In the larger 
sense this is the basic objective of 
all Jewish education. In order to 
perpetuate Jewish life, children 
must be infused with the loyalty 
and devotion to maintain Jewish 
institutions, to participate in Jew- 
ish community life and to be part 
of the solution of Jewish problems. 

Most Jewish educators stress the 
cultural, national, psychological, or 
sociological implications given Jew- 
ish children above and beyond the 
public-school experiences. Reform 
Judaism maintains that our Jewish- 
ness is primarily a religious identi- 
fication. 

But Reform Jewish education is 
not limited to matters of doctrine 
or belief. Essential to the Reform 
point of view is the necessity of 
training the child to participate ac- 
tively and meaningfully in the life 
of the synagogue and the Jewish 
community as well as in_ the 
broader civic community. Implant- 
ing in the child a social conscious- 
ness and sensitizing him to Jewish 
group life and to the world in gen- 
eral are not easy tasks. 

Viewed pragmatically, Reform 
Jewish education reaffirms a func- 
tional point of view. It maintains 
that the aim of training young Jew- 
ish boys and girls is to prepare them 
to participate intelligently in Jewish 
life, particularly in the religious life 
of Reform Judaism. Merely to teach 
Jewish history, Jewish customs and 
beliefs, even the Hebrew language 
itself, will not motivate the Jewish 
child to want to identify himself 




















with Jewish life—wnless it is re- 
lated to the social experience of 
living as an American Jew. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 


General aims and objectives have 
been indicated thus far. Different 
age levels require specific goals. At 
the primary level (ages 6-8) a feel- 
ing of ready acceptance of belong- 
ing to the Jewish group must be en- 
gendered. Basic Jewish experiences 
relating to the festivals and _holi- 
days must be supplied. A sense of 
kinship with the Jewish people 
must be developed. Opportunity for 
creative expression of a childlike 
character along lines of Jewish con- 
tent must be provided. Religious 
orientation to God and nature and 
to one’s fellowman also must be 
given. 

At the intermediate level (ages 
9-11) additional goals can be set 
forth. Developing a sense of Jewish 
responsibility, expressed in its de- 
sire to promote actively the welfare 
of the Jewish group, ought to be 
brought out. A feeling of responsi- 
bility can be engendered by mak- 
ing Jewish children realize how the 
conduct of one individual reflects on 
his group. The religious life of 
Judaism should be made under- 
standable, so that the children can 
participate in it with zestful enthu- 
siasm. Of course the Jewish past 
and a sense of the Jewish people, 


Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get wisdom; and 
with all the getting get understanding—Proverbs. 
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both past and present, must be made 
a vital experience. Pleasant social 
contacts with other children both 
Jewish and non-Jewish are neces- 
sary at this age. 

On a junior division level (ages 
12-14) further opportunity for 
participating in Jewish group life is 
offered. Opportunity for sustained 
Jewish study, for participation in 
the general life of the community, 
for becoming informed of the posi- 
tion of the Jew in the contempor- 
ary world and for some compari- 
sons with other religious beliefs, are 
to be furthered at this age level. 

Finally, the senior division 
(ages 15-18) offers still further 
opportunities for active participa- 
tion in various forms of Jewish 
group life. Modern Jewish prob- 
lems must be discussed frankly and 
openly. Deeper understanding of 
the Jew in the contemporary world 
must be fostered. It is time, too, to 
present the historical evolution of 
the Jewish people, and the develop- 
ment of Judaism itself. 

Very few Reform Jewish religi- 
ous schools now fulfill these aims 
satisfactorily. As has often been 
observed, ‘“To formulate an aim 
and to achieve it are often two dif- 
ferent things.” The gap between 
goals and realization accounts in 
very large measure for the frustrat- 
ing dissatisfaction centering around 
the Reform Sunday School. e 












To Help Eliminate the Dread of Old Age 


Homes for Retired Teachers 
at Our Universities 


HENRY S. CurrIs 


In NEA Journal 


in concept of homes for the 
aging is not new. It is ‘‘an idea 
whose time has come.” 

Nearly all of our larger churches 
are establishing homes for their 
aging members. There are homes 
for veteran Odd Fellows, Masons, 
Elks, Moose and other fraternal 
orders. Homes for carpenters, con- 
ductors, printers, and several other 
trades are either in operation or be- 
ing built at this time. 

It seems strange that an educated 
group like the teachers should lag 
behind the other trades and profes- 
sions in making such provisions for 
their retiring members. 

But you say, ‘The teachers might 
not wish to go to such a home.” 
You meet Miss Jones on the street 
and you say to her, “Would you 
like to go to a home for teachers 
when you retire?” 

Very likely she would reply, 
“Certainly not. To sit around and 
twiddle my thumbs?’ 

You meet Mr. Adam’ and you 
say to him, “Mr. Adams, would 
you like to go to a home for retired 
teachers when you are 65?” 

He very likely would reply, “I 
have my own home and wife here. 
I am a member of the Methodist 
Church and the Rotary Club. I be- 
long here.” 

Now Miss Jones has refused be- 
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cause she has no idea of what we 
are proposing. She is thinking of 
a poor house or an old folks home. 
Mr. Adams, on the other hand, has 
refused for reasons that we all re- 
spect. There is no thought that all 
teachers should go to a home when 
they retire, but if 1 percent of the 
40,000 Michigan teachers wished to 
go, that would be 400—enough to 
fill a large home. Detroit alone has 
more than 2000 retired teachers. 

I presume that many of us, like 
Miss Jones, have in mind a home 
for the aging where the inmates are 
permanently located. Our county 
poor houses and private old folks 
homes are much that way. On ac- 
count of poverty, infirmity, or the. 
location of the home, it is often 
impossible for the residents to move 
about. 

But in the home I am speaking 
of, the residents would be as free to 
go out to swim, play golf, or picnic 
as though they were living in their 
own homes. If they wished to have 
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dinner with a friend or to have a 
friend in to dinner they would be 
quite free to do so. Likewise, they 
could go out at any time to spend 
a week or a month with their chil- 
dren, or could have a friend or their 
children in at any time to visit them. 

There are a number of ways in 
which such a home could become a 
reality. It could be built by an in- 
surance company or any other 
building organization as an invest- 
ment. It might be built by the 
teachers themselves, as a home for 
active teachers is being built in 
Omaha. It might be built by any 
large city, just as it builds its 
model tenements. It might be built 
by the state or the nation as a part 
of the public-school system. It 
might be built by some broadmind- 
ed giver or foundation to initiate a 
great movement. Or, best of all, it 
could be built by a university in the 
same way dormitories are built. I 
think it is important that the home 
should be located in a university 
town. 


LAYOUT OF THE HOME 


The home could be built just like 
any dormitory on the college cam- 
pus and house 300 to 400 teachers. 
But I would prefer a central build- 
ing on campus to hold the offices 
and special rooms and perhaps 150 
teachers. Around this building, 
apartment dwellings would house 
about 50 teachers each. 

Most of the rooms should be 
singles with bath; some should also 
have grills and refrigerators. An ad- 
jacent arts and crafts building 
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would be desirable. In the base- 
ment should be an automatic laun- 
dry and a bank grotto with strong 
boxes. 

A certain portion of the rooms 
would be for visitors to the resi- 
dents or for teachers who wished to 
stay at the university for short 
periods. These rooms would con- 
stitute a teachers hotel. They might 
be considerably cheaper than rooms 
in commercial hotels and still yield 
a profit to the home. 

In the central building there 
should be an auditorium, two or 
three club rooms or classrooms, par- 
lor, library, music room, infirmary, 
kitchen, dining room, and offices 
for the superintendent, business 
manager, doctor, nurse, and employ- 
ment director. There should be 
from five to 10 acres of ground 
(near the university on # good bus 
line) to provide for gardens, suit- 
able games, and parking space. 

Many teachers have cars, which 
they would doubtless wish to bring 
with them, as driving is often a 
main form of recreation. There 
would also be many visitors with 
cars. However, the home should 
have one or two buses of its own 
and one or more cabs for reason- 
able hire. 

In the auditorium there might 
well be lectures, plays, concerts, mo- 
tion pictures, and television. Church 
services might also be held here. 
The club rooms would serve for 
visiting, card games, and meetings 
of dramatic, literary, debating, and 
other clubs. 

The residents should feel that 
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the home belongs to them even 
though it is a selfgoverning unit 
of the university. It would be up 
to them to make it a success. 

Much would depend on the per- 
son in charge. He must like old 
people and have the ability to de- 
velop friendliness and cooperation. 
It would be difficult to find such a 
person. The social qualities required 
would be much the same as those 
demanded for the head of a social 
settlement, but he would need or- 
ganizing ability, which is somewhat 
more exacting. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS 


Can teachers afford to live in 
such a retiring home? The teachers 
from the public schools and teachers 
colleges of Michigan with 30 years’ 


service, for example, are drawing 
pensions 1anging from $1000 to 
$2100 a year, with the average pen- 


sion somewhere between these 
two amounts. Room and board in 
the dormitories of the University of 
Michigan range from $650 to $750 
for the school year or $910 a full 
year for a single room and board. 

But the teachers home would 
have a number of features that are 
not found in the dormitories, so we 
may expect the cost would be not 
less than $1000 a year. Since there 
would be incidental expenses be- 
sides board and room, the payment 
of $1000 a year might work a hard- 
ship on some teachers unless there 
were a way to reduce the cost or to 
increase their income. 

There would be many ways that 
teachers might reduce the cost: 


Some might wish to furnish their 
own rooms. Most would be glad to 
care for them. Some teachers with a 
room with grill might prefer to get 
some of their own meals. 

There would probably be oppor- 
tunity for some teachers to increase 
their income by working for the 
home two or three hours a day. 
Writing, painting, or the produc- 
tion of other artistic articles that 
would find a ready sale, might also 
produce additional income for some. 
Perhaps in some cases relatives 
would be glad to furnish an allow- 
ance to increase residents’ incomes. 


ADVANTAGES 


One advantage of a university 
location is that it represents a cul- 
tured community, where libraries 
and nearly every form of education 
and recreation are always available 
to the retired teachers. Members of 
the teachers home could continue 
their education in subjects in which 
they have a special interest—history, 
literature, journalism, art, and mu- 
sic. They could take courses which 
deal with the activities and prob- 
lems—including health—of the 
later years. 

They also would have many tal- 
ents and skills which could be used 
to benefit the community. Nearly 
every talent and skill in the com- 
munity would be represented; there 
would be scarcely any local need 
in which some teacher might not 
offer expert assistance. Such a home 
would serve the community as a so- 
cial-savings bank, on which the 
community might draw in any emer- 
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gency for almost any temporary 
social or industrial need. 

There also would be advantages 
to a university at which a teachers 
home had been established. If a 
teacher plans to retire at a home at 
a university, he will be thinking and 
speaking frequently about the uni- 
versity home. Later, after he has 
gone to the home to live, he will 
be writing to friends in his old 
community about the university 
home. These personal references 
over the years to the university 
home will undoubtedly help the 
university's public relations and will 
very likely help with appropriations. 

Retiring teachers who are also 
alumni would be eager to return 
to their alma mater, and the home 
might thus become the center for 
many forms of alumni operations. 
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Furthermore, the home would be 
the natural laboratory of the de- 
partment of gerontology and edu- 
cation. 

To the teachers still in service the 
home would offer an attractive and 
reasonable place to stay whenever 
they visited the university. All 
through their years of teaching the 
home would offer the prospect of 
pleasing times to come; knowledge 
of the home would take away much 
of the dread of old age. 

Teachers coming up for retire- 
ment have given their lives in a 
very special way to their country, 
not by dying for it, but by living 
for it and serving it. Public-spirited 
individuals would undoubtedly help 
support such a worthy project as 
suitable homes for teachers who 
have retired. ” 


Homes for the Lucky and the Good 


e@ IN the Dominican Republic a cooperative scheme has 
been established for providing suitable living accommoda- 
tions for teachers at minimal rents in proportion to salary. 
Four times a year the official housing committee (Junta 
Pro Vivienda) distributes a certain number of houses by lot 
to teachers, with the winners becoming proprietors of the 
homes. The government makes an annual subsidy to the 
scheme, and teachers pay contributions amounting to 2 
percent of their salary. 

Teachers thus have at their disposal houses which in the 

beginning are free and which later become their own 
property. These houses are of various types corresponding 
to teachers’ salaries. By the end of 1951 a total of 36 
houses had been distributed in this way. 
e@ THE government of Salvador in 1951 distributed the 
title deeds of 28 houses, each worth 10,000 colons, to teach- 
ers of outstanding efficiency, responsibility, and conscien- 
tiousness.—International Y earbook of Education. 





Are Special Courses on Narcotics Desirable? 


Teen-Agers and the Drug Menace 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


In What We Can Do About the Drug Menace 


yt OR years previous to 1950 
there had been a complacent feeling 
that the traffic in narcotics had been 
reduced to a small-size police prob- 
lem. Suddenly it was catapulted 
again into a major menace. 

Health experts vied with police 
officials in presenting figures—many 
of which have been challenged— 
indicating that narcotic addiction 
had reached epidemic proportions 
among teen-agers. Fear and even 
hysteria struck at the heart of many 
parents as they read these grave 
pronouncements about the rising 
tide of addiction. 

When the hue and cry had died 
down and it was possible to survey 
the situation in a calm atmosphere, 
these facts were distilled from the 
maze of charges, rumors, distorted 
figures, and misinterpretations. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease in narcotics traffic and in 
drug addiction since the termination 
of World War II. 

The soundest estimates agree that 
the total number of drug addicts in 
the United States ranges between 
50,000 and 60,000. The great ma- 
jority of these addicts are males. 
About 10,000 of the total are teen- 
agers. 

The incidence of drug addiction 
among adolescents has undoubtedly 
multiplied many times in the past 
few years, and confronts us today 
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with a special problem of potential- 
ly grave proportions. The extent of 
the problem has been greatly ex- 
aggerated in some of the public dis- 
cussion, however. There is no ‘‘na- 
tional epidemic.” _The teen-age 
problem is confined mainly to a few 
metropolitan centers—netably New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Washington, 
and New Orleans, and within those 
cities, largely to areas peopled most- 
ly by underprivileged groups. 
Experts point out that the inci- 
dence of narcotic addiction, while 
high enough to cause concern, is far 
below what it was a generation or 
so ago. Before World War I, for 
instance, it was estimated that the 
number of American addicts was 
about 150,000—more than _ twice 
the present estimate. As for the 
teen-age problem, Federal Narcotics 
Bureau officials observe that a spot 
check in New York City 30 years 
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ago indicated that minors under 21 
years of age constituted a fourth of 
all addicts, while the present esti- 
mate is one-sixth. About 40 percent 
of the patients admitted to the fed- 
eral hospital for narcotic addicts at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1951, were 
30 years of age and under; virtual- 
ly the same percentage was report- 
ed in a survey of patients there pub- 
lished in 1937. 

Not long ago some medical men 
specializing in the study and treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction mini- 
mized the problem of marihuana. 
They pointed out that this weed, 
mainly smuggled in from Mexico, 
has about the same potency as alco- 
hol, is not addicting in the physical 
sense of creating withdrawal symp- 
toms when its use is stopped, and 
does not develop a craving. 

What they didn’t realize at the 
time—and what they are painfully 
aware of now—is that marihuana, 
especially among younger people, 
has become a stepping stone to the 
use of far more dangerous drugs. 
The teen-ager who starts on mari- 
huana readily becomes a candidate 
for heroin or morphine addiction in 
the hope of getting a bigger kick. 
Therein lies the most dangerous as- 
pect of marihuana today—a dragnet 
for catching potential addicts and 
pushing them on to the really dan- 
gerous drugs. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington show that in 1950, at the 
height of the “teen-age addiction 
epidemic,” more than two-thirds of 
all patients under 21 came from 


three cities—New York, Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

The available studies reveal that 
the great bulk of teen-age drug ad- 
diction occurs in the slum areas of 
large cities—areas where life is 
bleak, where wholesome outlets for 
adolescent energies and drives are 
meager, where community rot 
makes fertile soil for family and 
personal disorganization, where flat 
monotonous routines within the cir- 
cumscribed spheres of living en- 
hance the desire to seek escape by 
various unconventional methods, 
antisocial and otherwise. 

The same studies also show that 
the number of Negro and other 
minority-group children among 
teen-age addicts is highly dispro- 
portionate to the total in the general 
population. No one can be certain 
just why this is so. But the major 
factors undoubtedly must be sought 
in the slum environment, the ghet- 
toed life of most Negro communi- 
ties of Negro children, the pent-up 
resentments against discrimination, 
and the intensified sense of futility 
and frustration found in all minor- 
ity groups burdened with the 
double weight of poverty and dis- 
crimination. 

The fact that teen-age drug ad- 
diction today occurs mainly in 
slums is no guarantee that it might 
not spread like wildfire through all 
classes of adolescents if vigilance 
were relaxed. For addiction acts 
like a communicable disease among 
teen-agers as it does among adults. 
Contagion may spread by contact 
through all sections of the popula- 





Are Special Courses on Narcotics Desirable? 


Teen-Agers and the Drug Menace 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


In What We Can Do About the Drug Menace 


ue years previous to 1950 
there had been a complacent feeling 
that the traffic in narcotics had been 
reduced to a small-size police prob- 
lem. Suddenly it was catapulted 
again into a major menace. 

Health experts vied with police 
officials in presenting figures—many 
of which have been challenged— 
indicating that narcotic addiction 
had reached epidemic proportions 
among teen-agers. Fear and even 
hysteria struck at the heart of many 
parents as they read these grave 
pronouncements about the rising 
tide of addiction. 

When the hue and cry had died 
down and it was possible to survey 
the situation in a calm atmosphere, 
these facts were distilled from the 
maze of charges, rumors, distorted 
figures, and misinterpretations. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease in narcotics traffic and in 
drug addiction since the termination 
of World War II. 

The soundest estimates agree that 
the total number of drug addicts in 
the United States ranges between 
50,000 and 60,000. The great ma- 
jority of these addicts are males. 
About 10,000 of the total are teen- 
agers. 

The incidence of drug addiction 
among adolescents has undoubtedly 
multiplied many times in the past 
few years, and confronts us today 
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with a special problem of potential- 
ly grave proportions. The extent of 
the problem has been greatly ex- 
aggerated in some of the public dis- 
cussion, however. There is no “‘na- 
tional epidemic.” The teen-age 
problem is confined mainly to a few 
metropolitan centers—notably New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Washington, 
and New Orleans, and within those 
cities, largely to areas peopled most- 
ly by underprivileged groups. 
Experts point out that the inci- 
dence of narcotic addiction, while 
high enough to cause concern, is far 
below what it was a generation or 
so ago. Before World War I, for 
instance, it was estimated that the 
number of American addicts was 
about 150,000—more than _ twice 
the present estimate. As for the 
teen-age problem, Federal Narcotics 
Bureau officials observe that a spot 
check in New York City 30 years 
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ago indicated that minors under 21 
years of age constituted a fourth of 
all addicts, while the present esti- 
mate is one-sixth. About 40 percent 
of the patients admitted to the fed- 
eral hospital for narcotic addicts at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1951, were 
30 years of age and under; virtual- 
ly the same percentage was report- 
ed in a survey of patients there pub- 
lished in 1937. 

Not long ago some medical men 
specializing in the study and treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction mini- 
mized the problem of marihuana. 
They pointed out that this weed, 
mainly smuggled in from Mexico, 
has about the same potency as alco- 
hol, is not addicting in the physical 
sense of creating withdrawal symp- 
toms when its use is stopped, and 
does not develop a craving. 

What they didn’t realize at the 
time—and what they are painfully 
aware of now—is that marihuana, 
especially among younger people, 
has become a stepping stone to the 
use of far more dangerous drugs. 
The teen-ager who starts on mari- 
huana readily becomes a candidate 
for heroin or morphine addiction in 
the hope of getting a bigger kick. 
Therein lies the most dangerous as- 
pect of marihuana today—a dragnet 
for catching potential addicts and 
pushing them on to the really dan- 
gerous drugs. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington show that in 1950, at the 
height of the “teen-age addiction 
epidemic,” more than two-thirds of 
all patients under 21 came from 


three cities—New York, Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

The available studies reveal that 
the great bulk of teen-age drug ad- 
diction occurs in the slum areas of 
large cities—areas where life is 
bleak, where wholesome outlets for 
adolescent energies and drives are 
meager, where community rot 
makes fertile soil for family and 
personal disorganization, where flat 
monotonous routines within the cir- 
cumscribed spheres of living en- 
hance the desire to seek escape by 
various unconventional methods, 
antisocial and otherwise. 

The same studies also show that 
the number of Negro and other 
minority-group children among 
teen-age addicts is highly dispro- 
portionate to the total in the general 
population. No one can be certain 
just why this is so. But the major 
factors undoubtedly must be sought 
in the slum envirenment, the ghet- 
toed life of most Negro communi- 
ties of Negro children, the pent-up 
resentments against discrimination, 
and the intensified sense of futility 
and frustration found in all minor- 
ity groups burdened with the 
double weight of poverty and dis- 
crimination. 

The fact that teen-age drug ad- 
diction today occurs mainly in 
slums is no guarantee that it might 
not spread like wildfire through all 
classes of adolescents if vigilance 
were relaxed. For addiction acts 
like a communicable disease among 
teen-agers as it does among adults. 
Contagion may spread by contact 
through all sections of the popula- 
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tion. As with all communicable dis- 
eases, attention must be concentrat- 
ed on the main points of infection 
if the rest of the population is to be 
protected. 

There is no single plan for solv- 
ing the drug addiction problem. Its 
aspects are many and complex, and 
a many-sided program must be de- 
vised to cope with it. That program 
must be worked out in an atmos- 
phere of sober thinking. It should 
be based on sound factual knowl- 
edge and not improvised suddenly 
in a passing moment of hysteria. It 
should include flexible provisions 
taking into account the geographi- 
cal, legal, medical, social, economic, 
and educational factors in the 
causes, prevention, and treatment of 
drug addiction. 

Most states have laws requiring 
the teaching of facts about narcotics 
in the educational system. It is 
generally agreed that for children 
special courses on narcotic addiction 
are not desirable. It is best to have 
the facts fall naturally within a reg- 
ular course on health, hygiene, 
science, or other subjects. In all 


Student Drinking Habits 


cases where addiction is a serious 
local problem, school _ teachers 
should be instructed in the ele- 
mentary facts, as well as in the 
techniques of transmitting this 
knowledge to their pupils. 

The problem of education in drug 
addiction is a delicate and difficult 
one. The UN Commission on Nar- 
cotics, not long ago, adopted a 
resolution opposing special public 
educational programs in narcotics as 
“dangerous.” Public education 
among children and adults, if un- 
wisely or improperly conducted, can 
do far more harm than good, in 
that a poor program may only glam- 
orize the subject. 

The New York City Board of 
Education has prepared and circu- 
lated an excellent pamphlet entitled 
“Suggestions for Teaching the Na- 
ture and Effects of Narcotics for 
Use in Grades 7-12” that could 
serve as a handy guide for school 
staffs in other metropolitan areas 
where the teen-age addiction prom- 
lem is acute. Many states have pre- 
pared similar materials on narcotic 
control. * 


THE customs and attitudes of young persons with regard to 
drinking are pretty well determined before they come to 
college, the Yale University’s Laboratory of Applied Psy- 
chology reports. A study of 17,000 students in 27 colleges 
and universities reveals that four out of every five college 
men who drink began their drinking before entering col- 
lege. Sixty-five percent of the women drinkers also started 
before college. Of the men whose parents both drink, 90 
percent are themselves users. Only half of the men and 19 
percent of the women whose parents both abstain, drink.— 


Junior College Journal. 








What Music Can Do for Pupils or Vice Versa? 


Problems of Music Education 
in the Secondary Schools 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


=4Monc administrators and di- 
rectors of curriculum there is, these 
days, increased interest in the music 
program. Music may eventually be 
placed on the same credit basis as 
any other subject. The music edu- 
cation program must earn this privi- 
lege by actually contributing to the 
total education. In many schools, 
this privilege has been recognized. 
Some colleges and universities give 
proper recognition to earned high- 
‘school music credits, but the num- 
ber of such institutions is too few. 

A music class which meets daily 
and which demands the same out- 
side preparation as an academic 
class should carry full credit. A 
class which meets daily but which 
requires no regular outside prep- 
aration should receive only half 
credit. Classes which meet on a 
part-time basis should be credited 
accordingly. Serious private study 
with adequate approved instruction 
and daily practice should receive 
school credit. 

Administrators are busy people 
and music teachers must realize that 
they have the responsibility of in- 
forming their superiors of the needs 
and demands of their particular de- 
partment. The support and under- 
standing of administrators in the 
daily problems arising in music edu- 
cation programs are much more 
likely to follow such support and 
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live interest on the part of the 
music teachers. 

One of the important problems, 
both of the principal and the music 
teacher, is scheduling the total mu- 
sic program. Since mvsic in both 
junior and senior high school is, 
like other subjects, important only 
in so far as it contributes to the 
over-all development of the pupil, 
the time allotment and scheduling 
should take into consideration the 
entire music program and not just 
the groups that may provide favor- 
able publicity for the school or 
sources of amateur entertainment. 

We should be more interested in 
what music can do for pupils than 
we are in what the pupil can do 
for music. A music education pro- 
gram must be given enough time 
with not too long intervals between 
meetings if interest and progress 
are to be maintained. In as far as 
possible, this time should be in the 
regular school time schedule. 
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Because of inequalities arising 
from overstressing the elective sys- 
tem, many pupils who would like 
to take music may be excluded. 
Scheduling enters keenly into giving 
all electives a fair chance. This is 
one of the problems on which the 
music teachers and the administra- 
tors must work together. There 
should, particularly through the 
ninth year, be proportionate con- 
tact with the arts for all pupils and 
also elective courses for those es- 
pecially interested. 

Elective courses are likely to be 
highly competitive for the interest 
and time of the pupils, particularly 
the outstanding pupils. This situa- 
tion, too, often arises within a mu- 
sic department as well as within the 
school. Music teachers and adminis- 
trators should remember that the 
chief objective of music education 
is to teach pupils through music, 
not just “show them off.’’ Too often 
the guidance experts have forgotten 
that their real responsibility is to 
assist the pupil to choose a program 
best suited to his individual needs 
and desires and not to hand out 
arbitrarily a conveniently prear- 
ranged program. 

Insufficient equipment for music 
education is often a difficult prob- 
lem to overcome because music 
groups in secondary schools need 
expensive equipment such as a 
piano, a phonograph and records, 
audio-visual aids, orchestral and 
band instruments. 

The selection of proper material 
for the vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic library is another problem. 


Besides being carefully chosen for 
its high music quality and for its 
suitability to the adolescent voice 
and to the physical coordination of 
the instrumentalists, there must be 
appeal to the emotional nature of 
the “young adult.” Music expres- | 
sive of a great variety of moods 
must, therefore, be available as well 
as music correlated with other 
school subjects and associated with 
the pupil’s life and interest in and 
out of school. 

The selection of equipment and 
library material takes long-range 
planning. A good music education 
department may be started with 
comparatively little, dwt it cannot 
continue to grow and to sustain in-f 
terest without proportionate growth 
in the amount of ‘both equipment 
and material. 

Ineffective teaching, because of 
the teacher's inadequate prepara- 
tion in music, lack of understanding 
of the preadolescent and the ado- 
lescent, weak appeal to adolescent 
interest, and lack of the knowledge 
of the basic principles of good 
teaching is one of the major prob- 
lems of music education. Too often 
the teacher thinks only in terms 
of performing groups and forgets 
the importance of music as a sta- 
bilizing influence and as a force in 
the development of powers of at- 
tention and concentration. The 
teacher must thoroughly under- 
stand and believe in the psychologi- 
cal values of music education. Well- 
planned and _ well-taught music 
courses provide opportunities to 
serve the needs of youth. ® 








The Problem of the IQ 


Are Exceptional Children Tested or Assessed? 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


In Exceptional Children 


ee NUMBER of the psycholog- 
ists who read this have been asked 
by a parent, teacher, or a doctor to 
“IQ” a child. Quite probably this 
verbal shortcut evoked a _profes- 
sional shudder. Perhaps, in a few 
instances it led to a psychometric 
examination, the results of which 
were as superficial as the request it- 
self. 

If attitudes of confusion, dis- 
tortion, or oversimplification exist 
among those who buy and are sup- 
posed to use the results cf either 
psychometric testing or psychologi- 
cal assessment, the responsibility 
for this unfortunate situation will 
have to be laid at the feet of the 
clinical and the educational psy- 
chologists. 

Those clinical psychologists quali- 
fied to work with children who have 
made attempts to deal with the 
problem of ‘the IQ” have done so 
‘with such professional restraint that 
even many educational psychologists 
have failed to benefit in their own 
thinking, or in their writing. To 
expect persons less well oriented or 
trained in psychology to conceive 
more broadly of the problems of 
psychological assessment is to be 
unreal and impractical. 

This problem of the oversimpli- 
fied concept of psychological assess- 
ment has ramifications that make it 
particularly significant with respect 
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to at least some kinds of exceptional 
children. The difficulties, confu- 
sions, and distortions are somewhat 
less numerous and less involved in 
the areas of the mentally superior 
and the mentally retarded, though 
far from negligible in these areas. 
But they are particularly acute in 
the areas of the physically handi- 
capped. 

An experienced teacher brought 
a child to the clinic and asked that 
he be given a psychological test in 
order that she could incorporate the 
results in her case study report for 
a graduate summer session educa- 
tion course. She asked for a written 
report of the examination, but I 
suggested that it would be better 
for us to talk over the results we 
had obtained. In our conference I 
told her that this nine-year-old boy, 
whom she called a “reading prob- 
lem,”’ gave evidence of having the 
potential of a second grade reader 
at that time, but that, as she already 
knew, he could not read even at the 
first grade level. She seemed to 
understand that his having had four 
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different teachers during his first 
year in school and two others dur- 
ing his second year could have con- 
tributed to his reading difficulty. 
She didn’t seem to be sensitive to 
the possible effects of the emotional 
factors which we thought we dis- 
covered in his case. 

After some 15 minutes of what I 
thought was a meaningful and help- 
ful description of his present work- 
ing level and of his later possibili- 
ties, she impatiently interrupted by 
asking, ‘““What’s his IQ?” 

I tried again to help her under- 
stand the boy in terms of his levels 
of operation and expectation, but 
she insisted she wanted the IQ be- 
cause she needed it for her paper. 
When I finally gave in and told her 
the intelligence quotients we had 
obtained on him, and asked what 
they meant to her in her teaching 
of the boy, she replied, a bit dis- 
dainfully, ‘It means he’s dumb.” 

Ask a group of teachers how 
many of them believe they can teach 
second grade reading at that time 
to ten chidren with Binet intelli- 
gence quotients of, say 75, to hold 
up their hands. At least one third 
promptly will do so. Yet they will 
quickly later see the point that the 
IQ alone was meaningless in arriv- 
ing at an answer to that question, 
whereas the Binet mental ages 
would have provided more mean- 
ingful information. 

Bear in mind that these teachers 
behave in the way they have learn- 
ed to behave. By allowing ourselves 
to become slaves of the pseudo-ac- 
curacy of an IQ we have encour- 


aged less well-trained persons in 
their deification of the concept. 
What is needed is incessant repeti- 
tion on the explanation of the facts 
that the IQ is at best, educationally, 
an administrative aid and a research 
concept, and that the MA is the 
more essential quantitative item of 
intelligence test information for 
teachers. 

We would do well to try to dif- 
ferentiate more sharply and con- 
sistently between the results which 
we obtain on our so-called inteli- 
gence tests and the true learning 
potential of a child. It is not that 
the test is wrong. No test result is 
ever wrong. What usually is wrong 
is the inference drawn from the re- 
sults on a given test in a given sit- 
uation. 

We must, as psychologists, help 
educators realize the normal in- 
stability of the IQ (even on the 
same test), to assist them in recog- 
nizing the fact of individual differ- 
ences among tests (as well as 
among examiners), and to keep 
constantly reminding them of the 
difference between manifest, or test- 
obtained evidence of capacity, or 
immediate intellectual efficiency, 
and clinically-inferred basic poten- 
tial. 


NEED MORE THAN THE IQ 


Especially when dealing with the 
exceptional child it is the whole 
psychological picture we want and 
need, and not just an IQ. True, 
this small part of his psychological 
assesment has some, though decid- 
edly limited, value. The teacher and 
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parents need to know the child’s 
level as well as his rate of intellec- 
tual development. 

But there are other parts to the 
picture. What are the things that 
can be expected of the child now, 
as well as later, both as to educa- 
tional skills, and to his broader po- 
tential? What of the child’s strength 
of motivation? Does he still have 
some of that drive-to-action with 
which he probably started out in 
life, or has it been stifled by over- 
anxious or over-ambitious parents, 


or by his physical condition, or by. 


both? What is the nature of the 
child’s emotionality? Is he insecure, 
or Overcompensating, or tense? How 
does he play with other children? 
What does he play? How does he 
relate to adults? How does he eat 
and sleep? Is he active or sedentary ? 

Given the child’s measured per- 
formance—his manifest intelligence 
—what is his true potential (as best 
we can judge it)? How appropriate 
to the child’s physical and emo- 
tional condition were the test sit- 
uation elements in light of which 
we endeavored to observe him? 
These and many related questions 
must be asked and answered mean- 
ingfully before we can have a psy- 
chological assessment of a child. 
Without the answers to these and 
similar questions, the child has been 
only tested—not assessed. 


If we only “IQ” a child, we rein- 
force the layman’s low level of ex- 
pectation of psychometric examina- 
tion. If training institutions turn 
out school personnel who are “IQ- 
minded” or turn out half-trained 
testers who are addicted to “IQ- 
ing,” we are enhancing a deplorable 
and psychologically dangerous situa- 
tion. If educators as employers con- 
ceive of our problem so narrowly 
that we hire, often at quite high 
salaries, persons who have not got- 
ten beyond an “IQ” stage, we are 
furthering a basically unsound edu- 
cational development. 

As psychologists, we must edu- 
cate the buyer of psychological, or 
of pseudo-psychological services— 
the school administrator, the teach- 
er, the judge, the social worker, the 
doctor, the parent, and all the rest 
—as to what they havea right to 
expect from a psychological eval- 
uation of a child. These people, 
and the agencies which they repre- 
sent, are buying a lot on faith. 

The ethics of our profession re- 
quire that we not be blinded by 
the immediaté, though admittedly 
distressing, needs of children with 
problems and by inadequate per- 
sonnel—but that we conceive of 
our psychological responsibility to 
exceptional children in a broad, 
fundamental, and foresighted man- 
ner. ® 


Joo often we think of exceptional children as those belonging to 
people of lower economic levels or as those “living across the tracks.” 
Factors of exceptionality are no respecters of personalities or family 
status.—H M. Selznick in the North Dakota Teacher. 





How to Prepare for 


School Visitors 


In Human Values in the Elementary School 


Re," URING the school year most 
classrooms will have a number of 
visitors. Parents, college and univer- 
sity groups, teachers, and other per- 
sons will come from time to time. 
Some of the visitors will arrive 
without previous announcement 
while others will come on invita- 
tion from the group. 

There are social values to be 
gained when visitors come to the 
classroom. Children have the oppor- 
tunity to practice behavior that is 
in accord with such traits as court- 
esy, friendliness, hospitality, social 
responsibility, and cooperation. The 
intellectual values may also be 
served since there is opportunity for 
pupils to learn from the visitors 
and also to tell their guests about 
class projects and display materials. 

Judgment must be used to deter- 
mine what is appropriate in differ- 
ent situations. There is always need 
and opportunity for the visitor to 
be greeted courteously and made to 
feel welcome. But there are times 
when, from the standpoint of both 
the visitor and the group, classroom 
activity should proceed with a mini- 
mum of interruption. On the other 
hand, if a visitor has been invited 
to participate in some class activity 
as a consultant, his place in rela- 
tionship to the group will be quite 
different. 

In any event there is need for 
careful planning and preparation if 
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the visit is to be satisfactory from 
the standpoint of both the visitor 
and the class. 

Impetus to discuss this matter 
may come from any of several nor- 
mal classroom situations. For ex- 
ample, the group may decide to in- 
vite Jim’s father, who has lived in 
Norway, to come in and help them 
with their study of that country. A 
child may report that his mother is 
coming to spend an hour in the 
classroom. The teacher may tell the 
group that a teacher friend from a 
neighboring town is coming to see 
the school. Or, following a visit, 
the teacher may find an opportunity 
to start a discussion that would lead 
to planning for future visitors. 

In talking about the ways to make 
a visitor feel comfortable the class 
is likely to agree that it is not desir- 
able for everybody to rush forward 
to welcome the visitor. Might they 
not have a “hospitality committee’? 
What would be the duties of the 
members of such a committee? 

Pupil suggestions will probably 
include such things as inviting the 
visitor in and finding a chair for 
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him; taking his wraps or showing 
him where to put them; and intro- 
ducing him to the teacher and the 
class. Perhaps they will ask him 
what he would like to see or do 
during his visit and tell him briefly 
about class activities. 

Another important part of the 
planning has to do with the class as 
a whole. What should the class do 
when a visitor comes? What can 
the class do that will make the 
visitor feel welcome and make his 
visit a pleasant and interesting one? 

The number of members on the 
hospitality committee and the length 
of their term of service can be de- 
termined in part by the number of 
persons in the group, since each 
class member should have an oppor- 
tunity to serve on the committee 
some time during the year. Ordin- 
arily, two or three members will be 
enough, but it might be well to 
have alternates in reserve in case of 
absences or in case several visitors 
come at the same time. 

The sociodrama technique may 
be used to advantage in working out 
ideas for what to do when visitors 
come. Each of several groups of 
children may work out a plan, 
dramatize it for the class, and get 
class reactions to it. Members of 
the group can act out the parts of 
visitors, members of the hospitality 
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committee, the teacher, and some- 
times the principal or a supervisor. 
When planning the dramatization, 
the group will need to have a spe- 
cific situation in mind. Here are two 
situations that might arise and that 
could be used for dramatization: 

An unexpected visitor arrives. The 
class is having a study period and most 
of the students are working on arithme- 
tic. The teacher is moving about the 
room answering questions and noting 
progress. 

A parent has been invited to come in 
and talk to the group about a trip he 
took to Italy last summer. He has been 
asked to go directly to the principal's 
office where he will be met by a student 
and then brought to the classroom. 

There are duties which members 
of a school hospitality committee 
could perform on an_all-school 
basis. As guides they could show 
new pupils the rooms they are 
looking for, and they could be 
available to guide visitors to the 
principal’s office or to the rooms 
they wish to visit. They could serve 
as hosts and hostesses at various 
school functions. 

Occasionally, following a visit or 
at some other convenient time, the 
class can have a short evaluation ses- 
sion. Children can consider how 
effectively the class is handling the 
matter of school visitors and decide 
whether or not improvements are 
needed. e 


THERE has been a lot of discussion about the early education these days, 
but one thing you will have to say about the little red school house. It had 
something in back of it—Minnesota Journal of Education. 





Why Do Athletes “Burn Out’? 


Don’t Rush Your Kids 


Morty Morris 


In Journal of the American Association for Health—Physical 
Education—Recreation 


i trend among coaches during 
recent years has been to start the 
boys young, to keep them coming. 
The only unhappy part is that some 
have begun to start them too young. 
Though this is a pernicious practice, 
it has undoubtedly produced results. 

However, even better results 
would be obtained if these coaches 
who have proved both their know]- 
edge of the sport and the abilty to 
put it across, would only consider 
maturation and saturation, with the 
emphasis on the former. In their 
zeal they often ask too much of 
boys and girls and give them tasks 
far beyond strength and abilities. 

Every coach has had boys return 
to school after the summer recess 
with the ability to perform well and 
easily the very assignment that was 
unsuccessfully hammered at during 
the preceding season. Questioning 
usually discloses that little or no 
practice was had during the vaca- 
tion. The explanation lies in ma- 
turation and saturation. 

The mind and body seem to ab- 
sorb so much and then, like a wad 
of cotton under the faucet, can ab- 
sorb no more. A layoff, even a short 
one, often will reopen the boy’s 
learning of new and advanced 
skills. 

Another reason to consider care- 
fully maturation among our young- 
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sters is the trite maxim “nothing 
succeeds like success.” Most boys 
will give up and lose interest after 
several failing attempts to develop 
a skill, but victory after a fair 
amount of struggle and difficulty 
will definitely build enthusiasm. 

Rushing boys and girls along can 
also ruin promising athletic careers. 
Many a vaunted high school star 
proves a dud in collegiate circles be- 
cause he was “burned out’’ before 
ever reaching his peak. Coaches who 
develop their athletes according to 
maturation will protect these lads 
from their own folly. 

Emotionally too, we can do irrep- 
arable harm to youngsters. Boys 
maturing slowly may not be able to 
participate on a satisfactory basis 
with their mates. A social problem 
can easily develop and these boys 
will forever be lost to varsity com- 
petition. Often if they do develop 
into varsity material they can upset 
the entire spirit and well-being of 
the club. 
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Since most coaches also are teach- 
ers of physical education classes, 
the coach has the opportunity to ex- 
ploit his gym classes for the benefit 
of his coaching reputation. The 
sports program may consist of foot- 
ball, basketball, and __ baseball, 
which are taught from the third 
grade through high school. Unfor- 
tunately, this type of program is di- 
rected at the very few who least 
need physical education classes and, 
even more important, no athletics 
with a carry-over value are being 
taught. Thus, when the days of 
violent, fast moving, team compe- 
tition have passed, these youngsters 
fall into the already overcrowded 
field of spectators. 


Rather than hide our heads 


ostrichlike in the sarid, we must 


face the situation and understand 
our position. Until education as- 
sumes the lead and patterns think- 
ing in proper channels, rather than 
following opinion formulated by a 
misinformed and often misdirected 
public, we coaches must consider 
our own survival and our own wel- 
fare. I am not against competition 
for I feel it has many virtues, but 
I am against any system where a 
coach must sacrifice all else to save 
his job through winning teams. 

It is imposible to set down defi- 
nite lines or to name certain ages 
and grades as the spot for certain 
activities. Location and the climate, 
plus the background of the students 
and any number of items could 
cause a change in readiness and you 
will find that even in your own 
classes there will often be a wide 


divergency of ability and growth. 
However, an alert, interested educa- 
tor will be able to adjust his pro- 
gram for the common good. 

Not to be condemned as a theo- 
retician with no practical followup, 
I would like to list a few activities 
that would lead up to the final 
highly organized brand of compe- 
titive games. While there are many 
games that could be added in each 
division, I will concentrate—for 
purposes of illustration—on basket- 
ball. 

In the intermediate elementary 
grades I would begin with dodge 
ball, bombardment, bounce and pass 
relay, circle tag, and throws for 
both distance and accuracy. Then I 
would move to inner circle ball, 
keep away, basket endball, throw 
for goal, and zig-zag bounce relays. 
My next step would carry me into 
twenty-one, fundamental passes, 
long shot, basketball golf, and 
bombers’ attack. 

When the boys move into junior 
high school, they are ready for bat- 
tle ball, guarding, basic pivoting 
and shooting, captain ball varia- 
tions and dribble relays. Next 
would come the stress on game sit- 
uations and basic fundamental 
skills. Backing up the class instruc- 
tion, I would include an extensive 
intramural program stressing enjoy- 
ment and sportmanship as well as 
striving for victory. 

High school would be the spot 
to polish the edges of the outstand- 
ing varsity candidates. Intramurals 
would still be important. With like 
programs in apparatus, social and 
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square dancing, tumbling, aquatics, 
and other major sports, tennis, golf, 
volleyball and bowling, every boy 
would be the richer for his wide 
background. 

There would be a broader repre- 
sentation on varsity teams as the 
boys selected one or two fields for 
varsity specialization. In most 
schools today the varsity posts are 
monopolized by a mere handful of 
the student body. 

My boys would never suffer from 
“spectatoritis.” After passing the 
age of rugged competition, they 
would be well equipped to carry on 
in games that can be played at the 
pace desired. I will at the same time 
guarantee that my varsity teams will 
win much more than their share of 
contests from teams coached by 
zealots ignoring the rest of the 
group as they erroneously resort to 
premature specialization and over- 
emphasis on a few early maturing 
athletes. 

The day is rapidly approaching 


when daily gym classes will be the 
rule rather than the exception. New 
school plants, large faculties, and a 
broader concept of physical educa- 
tion and its importance in educa- 
tion will all fit into the pattern. 
However, physical educators them- 
selves can do more than anyone else 
in setting the wheels into faster mo- 
tion. 

I would like to compare my 
theory of developing young athletes 
to pyramid building. The higher, 
sturdier pyramid must always be 
the one with the wider base. In an- 
alogy, your superior athlete is the 
one with the most experiences and 
background. His growth has been 
unforced and natural. His enthu- 
siasm has not been killed by any 
overemphasis nor by impossible 
heights to scale. Success has always 
been within reach through an hon- 
est effort. He has not been “burned 
out” nor made a_ psychological 
problem. Best of all, I think I will 
have developed a good citizen. © 


Shades of John Dewey in Baseball 


Marty MarION, manager for the St. Louis Browns, when 
asked what he did when a member of his team made mis- 


takes, replied: 


“I don’t believe in taking him aside and telling him 
about it. Morning workouts are the answer. You can’t teach 
a man to play ball by talking to him. At least, nobody ever 
taught me anything that way. If a kid has talent and will 
work hard, then the way to learn is by working.’’-—Red 
Smith in the Buffalo Courier Express. 








Frustration in a Graveyard 


SOS from the Small-Town Superintendent 


JOHN W. GILBAUGH 


In The School Executive 


M ORE than half of our public 
high schools enroll fewer than 100 
pupils; nearly a fourth have an en- 
rolment of fewer than 50 pupils. 
These small high schools, for the 
most part, are doing a creditable 
job of educating America’s youth, 
yet their progress is forged by hurd- 
ling seemingly insurmountable bar- 
riers. 

One of the first to face these 
hurdles is the small-town superin- 
tendent. In too many small com- 
munities the superintendent is held 
responsible for discharging duties 
which might reasonably be delegat- 
ed to two or three professional as- 
sistants. 

There are schools in which the 
superintendent teaches every period 
during the day, after which he 
coaches athletic teams. As profes- 
sional head of the school he is ex- 
pected to give effective leadership 
in outlining and carrying on an ade- 
quate educational program. Since he 
teaches in a system with usually 
fewer than 15 teachers, it is likely 
that a principal with whom he 
might share administrative respon- 
sibility is considered a luxury, so 
that position remains nonexistent. 
Thus, the superintendent functions 
in another capacity—that of prin- 
cipal. 

The superintendent may thus as- 
sume the functions of principal, 
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coach, and teacher. Even while 
teaching his classes, the uninterrupt- 
ed period is a rarity. Possibly a bus 
has developed engine trouble on a 
route, a child is injured on the play- 
ground, a prospective teacher has 
come from a distant point for an 
interview, a long distance telephone 
call has come through, or an irate 
parent is in the office. These have 
to be handled by the superintendent 
as they occur; they can’t wait for a 
more opportune time that doesn’t 
come. 

When can the superintendent 
find time to give to his primary 
role, that of furnishing effective 
educational leadership for his 
school? 

The small school offers to the be- 
ginning superintendent an oppor- 
tunity to develop resourcefulness, 
initiative, patience, drive, and tol- 
erance. The small school affords 
him opportunity to serve America’s 
youth. This opportunity should be 
enhanced. 

In too many instances, however, 
small communities have become su- 
perintendent’s graveyards. The pro- 
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fessional head of the school fre- 
quently succumbs to frustration 
and resigns himself to obscurity. 

The ultimate damage is not in- 
flicted on the educational leader 
but on the children for whom the 
schools exist. In a nation where 
equitable . educational opportunities 
for all youth is an ideal, many stu- 
dents are being short-changed in 
their education. It is impossible for 
an administrator to do anything ex- 
cept head a haphazardly-planned 
program, while swamped with de- 
tails which should be delegated to 
assistants. 

It is highly desirable that, where 
practical, extended consolidation of 
small high schools of seven or 
fewer teachers should be rigorously 
encouraged by local educators and 
state departments of education. 
Most of the limitations of the small 
high school can thus be eliminated 
and the advantages of the larger 
school made available to the youth 
of the enlarged district. 

But in those areas where con- 
solidation is not practical—due to 
isolation from populous centers, 
unimproved roads, or scattered stu- 
dent population—boards of educa- 
tion should facilitate conditions 
which would be more conducive to 
effective school administration. 

These provisions should include 
a minimum of one-half of the 
school day to be used for adminis- 


trative and supervisory details. Sec- 
retarial assistance should be pro- 
vided to relieve the school head 
from time-consuming office chores. 
Coaching duty should be assigned 
to another staff member and never 
to the superintendent, as the em- 
phasis placed on it tends to absorb 
much of the energy of the person 
responsible. 

State departments of education 
and accrediting agencies could be 
potent influences in correcting the 
unjust and unwieldly duties expect- 
ed of small-town superintendents 
by boards of education. Because of 
their prestige and power, they 
should assume the obligation of 
leadership in improving the status 
of the superintendent's office in 
small communities. 

The suggested half-day minimum 
for administration and supervision 
might well be included as their cri- 
terion in accrediting and classifying 
a school. This would not only 
create better jobs for small-town su- 
perintendents, but would provide 
better educational opportunities for 
boys and girls. 

The best school buildings and 
facilities are rendered ineffective 
by an understaffed faculty and an 
overworked superintendent. One of 
the best ways of increasing the edu- 
cational stature of the small school 
system is to improve the status of 
the office of superintendent. * 


oe NFORMING and advising all citizens and gaining their cooperation 
may well be one of the superintendent’s most vital tasks —The American 
School Superintendency. 





Manuscript Vs. Cursive Writing 


Handwriting Up To Date 


Dorotny H. STEWART 


In Elementary English 


WY ns does not begin the 
first day of school, perhaps not for 
many days or weeks. However, the 
child sees the teacher write on the 
board or on charts and becomes 
aware of the reason for writing— 
that marks record thoughts. He 
also learns that writing is from 
left to right. 

Then comes motivation—the best 
motivation of all—the child wants 
to write because he has something 
to say. The first writing he does 
should be large and free, and for 
that reason the chalkboard is ‘per- 
haps the best place to begin, a place 
at which children can make big 
letters. Forming letters in the air 
also’ helps the hand go where the 
child wants it to. 

After this, the child writes, usual- 
ly with a large pencil, on large un- 
lined paper, to be replaced later by 
paper with wide spaces. Then, for a 
period, two spaces of narrower 
width may be used, the lower one 
for the small letters and two spaces 
for the tall letters. The desired out- 
come is not perfection—but legi- 
bility which leads toward perfec- 
tion. ; 

It is well recognized today that 
beginning writing should be simple, 
easy to perform and read, and that 
the symbol of reading and writing 
should be as nearly alike as possible 
—one alphabet which will facilitate 
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both. Manuscript writing, which is 
a form of writing and not printing, 
is the answer to this problem. This 
type of writing came first from pri- 
vate schools in England and spread 
rapidly. It is based on straight lines 
and circles—easy to make and easy 
to read. 

But often parents ask, “When is 
Johnnie going to learn to write?” 
In replying, it should be pointed 
out that manuscript 7s writing. The 
child has learned one alphabet for 
both reading and writing, and he 
does not have to translate what he 
reads into another means of expres- 
sion when he writes it. With manu- 
script, he writes almost exactly 
as he reads. 

Manuscript is less fatiguing than 
cursive writing because it is writ- 
ten one letter at a time with no 
joining stroke to make extra work. 
Manuscript also is definitely easier 
for the left handed child in a world 
of right handed writers. It is easier 
for him to learn and easier for him 
to execute—avoiding the crab-like 
position that cursive writing some- 
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times fosters in the left handed per- 
son. 

There is no question of the value 
of manuscript writing for the be- 
ginning child, and some people feel 
so strongly the value of it that chil- 
dren continue to use it all through 
their elementary school work. There 
is even a growing movement to re- 
tain manuscript and not change to 
cursive. The beauty and legibility of 
the written page when well done 
outshines that of the cursive writing. 

Manuscript writing is now in use 
in most of the first grades in our 
schools. There is always a question 
where the change to cursive should 
be made, if it is to be made. The 
end of the third year or the begin- 
ning of the fourth years seems to 
the writer a time when most chil- 
dren will have attained some degree 
of skill in manuscript writing and 
should be ready for the change. 

It is, however, too bad at this 
point to toss out the form that has 
been used and begin to learn a dif- 
ferent one when, instead, it is pos- 
sible to develop the cursive form 
by adding tails on the manuscript 
letters and simple joinings which 
before long turn into cursive writ- 
ing by itself. There is one system 
of handwriting which works on this 
basis—the Stone-Smalley system— 
by which manuscript writing 
through a series of simple changes 
becomes cursive writing. Here noth- 
ing is lost, but rather a develop- 
mental method has been used. 


: we learn with 


Mercier. 
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It is important that definite les- 
sons in writing be given until the 
point of skill has been reached. In 
the past, however, too much time 
was spent on drill for the sake of 
drill. The best teaching of writing 
recognizes the individual needs of 
the child and puts emphasis on cor- 
rection. 

Is it important for the entire class 
to practice together on the letter T 
when half of the class can already 
make it satisfactorily? Is it not better 
after examining the papers of chil- 
dren to determine what the indi- 
vidual specific need is and work on 
that? After the formation of let- 
ters is mastered, the problem that 
each works on may be his own indi- 
vidual one, at a specific time when 
others are also giving attention to 
their writing. 

Rapid writing is not always the 
mark of a good thinker. The bright 
child is often a poor writer because 
he has so many ideas to get on 
paper that his fingers will not fly 
fast enough. The bright child is 
not concerned with his form, but 
rather what he is writing. The 
slower child is willing to labor over 
his work, and although the writing 
may be beautiful, often the content 
is not unusual. 

Speed is not the end product of 
writing. It is important to remem- 
ber that writing must be the tool 
of the user and that what he has to 
say is more important than the per- 
fection with which it is written. © 


pleasure we never forget— 








How to Measure Achievement 


A Challenge to Industrial-Arts Teachers 


FRANCIS J. KAFKA 


In The Industrial Arts Teacher 


alta area of industrial-arts edu- 
cation having to do with the evalua- 
tion of achievement as opposed to 
mere grading and scoring, is one 
that calls for radical imiprovement 
and offers a challenge to all of us 
in the profession. 

Development of skills and the ac- 
quisition of information are readily 
evaluated. A student either has the 
skill or he does not. He either has 
acquired information or he has not. 
However, the development of con- 
sumer knowledge, the ability to 
judge good craftsmanship and de- 
sign, and the development of rec- 
reational interest, are three growth 
areas which are difficult to evaluate. 

A glance at any list of tests 
which have been developed for use 
in industrial arts (and there have 
been many) will disclose that de- 
spite standardization techniques, va- 
lidity, reliability, and objectivity, 
the measurement is still made pri- 
marily of the pupil’s hand skills 
and his accumulation of factual in- 
formation. 

The problem begins, actually, 
with the establishment of the ob- 
jectives of industrial arts as part of 
general education. In modern edu- 
cation, the mere acquisition of a 
tool skill or the learning by rote of 
some fact or collection of facts 
which can be repeated on an exam- 
ination, are relatively unimportant 
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when compared to the growth of 
the entire child in line with his in- 
dividual needs. 

This principle is no less appli- 
cable in the field of industrial arts. 
The exploration of industry, with 
all of its social implications, the 
development of recreational interest 
in a society which gives man more 
and more leisure time, an apprecia- 
tion of good craftsmanship in a 
painfully transitory period, and in- 
creased consumer knowledge in a 
spiralling economy, are felt to be 
far more important. 

Are we supposedly training chil- 
dren and youth to live and adjust 
themselves to life in a highly in- 
dustrialized society? If so, then these 
last named objectives must be con- 
sidered important. If they are im- 
portant then some means must be 
established for measuring develop- 
ment and behavioral change in 
these subjective areas. 

Improvement in the techniques 
for evaluating these areas, or sub- 
jective behavioral changes, in indus- 
trial-arts education can best be 
brought about by individual re- 
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search and initiative. Pioneering is 
called for on the part of the teacher 
who is willing to face reality and 
admit that it is now time to formu- 
late our standards and to determine 
whether or not we have succeeded 
in meeting them. The teacher must 
be willing to examine and evaluate 
existing tests. He must be willing to 
revise existing tests to make them 
meet his own tests and measuring 
devices and use them repeatedly in 
mimeographed form, if need be, 
until they are standardized. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


In the area of consumer knowl- 
edge, an objective test might be de- 
veloped which would examine and 
evaluate a pupil's ability to deter- 


mine the “hidden” flaws and de- 
fects, to distinguish between good 
joinery and bad, to learn the mean- 
ing of trade names. The test could 
determine once and for all whether 
or not we are “overlaying” two, 
three, or four years of industrial 
arts on a pupil only to release him 
into society which is bewildered 
when it buys furniture, fabrics, or 
leather goods. 

A list of, say, ten basic household 
articles could be chosen around 
which an objective test could be de- 
veloped for determining the growth 
in ability to care for and maintain 
these items. It should not be neces- 
sary to say that these articles should 
be those which the particular stu- 
dents in an individual situation 
would most frequently use. In too 
many areas of education we still 
find testing devices which would 


have us examine how much a city 
child knows about the care of a 
reaper and how much a farm boy 
knows about the type of motors ’ 
used on subway cars. 

In the area of judging and ap- 
preciating good design, there are 
tests in existence which can be re- 
vised for our special use. Can the 
pupil, now that he has studied in- 
dustrial arts, distinguish between 
certain of the period pieces, and 
can he trace modern design through 
the influence of the past? 

I realize that a loud cry will be 
uttered at this point. Who is to de- 
termine the good and the bad in de- 
sign? There is no need to become 
highly technical. It should be only 
necessary that the student be equip- 
ped to appreciate good taste in com- 
binations, form, mass, balance, 
color, function. He should at least 
be able to exercise a certain amount 
of discernment when he is confront- 
ed with overdecorated and shoddy 
articles which serve neither the 
function they were designed for, 
nor his pocketbook. 

When measuring for the de- 
velopment of recreational or avoca- 
tional interest, a basic interest in- 
ventory might be developed to 
serve the instructor as a check list. 
On this inventory, specific points 
of growth and behavioral change 
could be noted throughout the term 
or year. These points would include 
the pupil’s reading habits, his out- 
of-school interests, extracurricular 
interests and activities, and the rea- 
sons for his choice of certain com- 
panions. 
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Basic to this inventory would be 
an industrial-arts pretest in the 
form of an interview to determine 
where the pupil stands at the start 
of his training. Can we find objec- 
tion in meeting the pupil where he 
stands? 

But fundamental to the develop- 
ment of any of these methods is the 
open-minded willingness on the 
part of the teacher to submit his 
techniques to the acid tests of valid- 
ity, reliability, and objectivity. The 
rule of thumb in the prescientific 
society has been discarded in the so- 
ciety into which our pupils will be 


sent. Industry demands perfection 
and it demands standards which can 
be scientifically measured. Are we 
willing to accept less? 

Given the recognition of evalua- 
tion in these three areas as a prob- 
lem, and the willingness to ap- 
proach the solution scientifically 
and realistically, the industrial-arts 
teacher can face creatively the task 
of preparing children for life in an 
industrial society. And what is 
more, he will be able to hold his 
own with other educators safe in the 
knowledge that he has a method 
for measuring his effectiveness. @ 


Cramming and the SSCQT Scores 


Dip “cramming” help a student to 
achieve a better score on the Selec- 
tive Service College Qualification 
Test than he would otherwise have 
obtained? A study recently com- 
pleted at Educational Testing Ser- 
vice indicates that attempts to cram 
for the test through use of various 
“coaching” books that are on the 
market did not improve a student's 
performance, but that careful study 
of the questions in the official Bul- 
letin of Information may have been 
helpful. 

A questionnaire dealing with the 
extent to which students had made 
use of the Bulletin of Information, 
special preparation books, special 


courses, and the like in preparing 
for the examination was adminis- 
tered at six colleges to some 2300 
students who took the test in May 
or June of 1951. These students 
had previously, at the time of col- 
lege entrance, taken either the Col- 
lege Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
or the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. It 
was possible, therefore to compare 
the SSCQT scores obtained by stu- 
dents who had made greater or 
lesser use of various study aids with 
the SSCQT scores they would have 
been expected to achieve on the 
basis of their SAT or ACE perform- 
ance.—E.T.S. Developments 
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The Fate of CATE.—The newly- 
born Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (CATE) is 
fighting for its life. 

Although one month old, the 
council is already under overt and 
covert attack from officials of lib- 
eral arts colleges who do not want 
to see ‘another accrediting agency” 
on their campuses. The liberal arts 
men are represented through the 
National Committee on Accrediting 
under leadership of Presidents R. G. 
Gustavson, University of Nebraska, 
and C. H. Marvin, George Wash- 
ington University. 

In an effort to mollify the liberal 
arts college officials, CATE imme- 
diately suggested that subcommit- 
tees from the two groups meet to 
work out a compromise. It is be- 
lieved the compromise will place 
upon the teacher education accredi- 
tation council the job of working 
out standards for teacher education, 
and upon regional accrediting as- 
sociations the job of applying them. 

“At any rate, we're in business 
and we plan to stay in business,”’ 
officials of the newly-organized 
CATE insist. The group was offi- 
cially launched late in November. 
It is made up of representatives 
from the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, As- 
sociation of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 


and the National School Boards 
Association. First job of CATE ts 
to refine the standards now in use 
in accrediting teacher preparation. 
This will take at least two years. 

The officers of CATE are: Waldo 
G. Lessenger, Wayne University, 
chairman; C. O. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, vice-chairman ; 
Edgar Fuller, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  secretary-treasurer. 
Headquarters will be at Wayne 
University. 


How Firm Our Foundations.— 
When Rep. Eugene Cox (D., Ga.) 
began his investigation of educa- 
tional and philanthropic founda- 
tions, he did so in the belief they 
were tainted with subversiveness 
and aided “‘socialistic schemes.”’ 


stead that foundations are the very 
essence of private enterprise and 
nourish the capitalistic system. 
Paul G. Hoffman, former head of 
the Studebaker Corp., told the Cox 
committee that the foundations 
“further our new kind of capitalism 
based on a free society that is 
enormously productive and in 
which the benefits of that produc- 
tion are fairly distributed.” 
William I. Myers of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, also was a wit- 
ness defending the foundations. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, a leader in 
atomic research, said, “Instead of 
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furthering socialism, this nation’s 
great philanthropic foundations 
have proved to be a bulwark of 
capitalistic free enterprise in  sci- 
ence. 

Other witnesses testified to the 
“tremendous importance” of foun- 
dations in providing the “risk capi- 
tal’” for vital educational experi- 
mentation. 

Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, chief of col- 
lege administration in the US. 
Office of Education, estimated there 
are between 30,000 and 35,000 
foundations of all categories in this 
country, with total assets of 64 
to 7 billion dollars. 

When foundations are evaluated 
in terms of those with more than 
$50,000 in assets, having their own 
governing boards and making their 
own grants, there were only 1,007 
in 1950 with 2.6 billion dollars in 
assets. They spent 133 million dol- 
lars that year. 


Not Enough Teachers.—Young 
men and women are not enrolling 
in teacher-education institutions in 
numbers required to fill the open- 
ings which will exist for qualified 
teachers. 

The NEA found that all but four 
states will suffer a shortage of ele- 
mentary school teachers during the 
next three years because not enough 
young people are preparing for 
teaching in this field. On the other 
hand, the supply of high school 
teachers is expected to be “in bal- 
ance with demand” in all but a 
very few states. 

The NEA attributes: the reluc- 


tance of young men and women to 
prepare for teaching to two main 
reasons: the variety of occupations 
offered in government service and 
the attractive economic rewards pro- 
vided by industrial and_ business 
employment. 


Cost of "Good" Education.— 
School officials will spend $5,- 
600,000,000 for public schools dur- 
ing 1952-1953 (not including 
outlays for buildings or interest). 

This sum, says the NEA, is 
$370,000,000 more than was spent 
during the preceding 12 months. 
But in terms of purchasing power, 
the gain is only $194,000,000, the 
NEA claims. The NEA charges that 
this year’s outlay will not assure 
adequate salaries for teachers, and 
at least 500,000 pupils will be at- 
tending only half sessions. 

How much would it take to pro- 
vide “good” education for every 
state and every community—ade- 
quate teacher salaries, full-time edu- 
cation for all pupils? Office of Edu- 
cation figure-and-fact people be- 
came intrigued with this question 
and came up with stimulating esti- 
mates. 

They worked with 1949-1950 
figures because these were the latest 
on hand. And they concluded that 
in 1949-50 it would have taken 
$2,006,000,000 more than was 
spent in that year to bring education 
up to a desirable level. Most of the 
southern states would have had to 
double their outlays to bring educa- 
tion up to the “good” level. By con- 
trast New York State would have 
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required only a 1 percent increase; 
New Jersey, 7 percent increase; 
Montana, 11 percent. The total 
United States need for “good” edu- 
cation in that year: a 43 percent in- 
crease. 


Red Material.—College and uni- 
versity officials are complaining to 
the U. S. Post Office that ‘‘over- 
zealous clerks” are blocking the ar- 
rival of technical and political sci- 
ence literature from Soviet Russia. 

The Post Office denies this, say- 
ing it is blocking only propaganda 
material, as required by the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

Here are some facts in the con- 
troversy: 

Under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act, the Post Office must 
destroy any material from unfriend- 
ly countries classed as propaganda, 
unless this material goes to register- 
ed agents of foreign countries. 

American colleges and universi- 
ties have been receiving most of 
the technical periodicals to which 
they subscribe. But now and then 
post office employees keep back 
issues of The Bolshevik and New 
Times, Soviet publications which 
print more propaganda than facts. 
College libraries, missing the copies, 
usually protest to Washington. 

Acting Solicitor for the Post Of- 
fice, Louis J. Doyle, has written in 
reply to such protests: “In adminis- 
tering the law as interpreted by the 
Attorney General, the Post Office 
Department has not withheld the 
publications in question from deliv- 
ery to universities of known stand- 


ing when it appeared that the ma- 
terial was being received for study 
purposes. Such mailings have also 
been delivered to certain researchers 
upon receipt of evidence of the na- 
ture of work being carried on by 
them.” 

The Post Office also points out 
that some 10,000 to 15,000 Soviet 
bloc books, pamphlets, newspapers 
and other writings come each month 
through the port of New York. 
Nearly all are delivered to those ad- 
dressed. 


Segregation Doomed?—Segre- 
gation in the schools of the Na- 
tional Capital is doomed, says Wal- 
ter Hager, president of Wilson 
Teachers College (District of Co- 
lumbia) and a nationally-known 
educator. 

Citizens should prepare them- 
selves for the change, Dr. Hager 
recommends. If the Supreme Court 
does not outlaw the dual system, the 
“times and changed conditions” will 
bring about its end, Dr. Hager says. 

Dr. Hager has been speaking be- 
fore many citizen groups in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alerting the 
people to what he believes is an 
“inevitable” development. He says: 
“If segregation comes suddenly and 
people are not prepared for it, it 
may prove so unfortunate some of 
us would not have wished for it. 
But after the first shock everything 
would be all right.” 


Top News of 1952.—Reservation 
of 242 television channels for ex- 
clusive use by schools and colleges, 
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is the top educational event of 
1952, according to B. P. Brodinsky, 
editor of the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch. He announced his annual 
compilation of the ten major edu- 
cational events after consultation 
with educational editors. 

“The action of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in setting 
aside the TV channels for education 
has been compared in importance to 
the Ordinance of 1785, which made 
available public lands for public 
school systems,” Mr. Brodinsky 
said. ; 

Other major educational events 
of 1952, follow: 

Congress enacted the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, also known as the Teague- 
Rankin Bill, or the GI Bill No. 2. 
This measure has been hailed as a 
vast improvement over the first GI 
bill, fairer to the veteran, easier on 
the taxpaper. 

The U.S. Supreme Court under- 
took to decide the legality of segre- 
gation in public schools. It heard 
cases involving segregation in Dela- 
ware, Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia, Kansas, and most important, 
South Carolina. (In a related event, 
South Carolina voted to abolish its 
public school system should the 
Supreme Court rule against seg- 
regation. ) 

The National Council for Accre- 
ditation of Teacher Education began 
its work. If the promises of this 
agency are fulfilled, teacher educa- 
tion will be raised a notch or two in 
the near future; will be improved 
in quality as the years go on. 


Congress defeated a plan to use 
revenue from off-shore oil for pub- 
lic education. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
appointed a Committee of Eight to 
reappraise the basic vocational edu- 
cation act, and current programs 
under them. This is the first time in 
more than a quarter century that 
this phase of education will be 
studied intensively. 

Wm. Carr was named new exec- 
utive secretary of the National 
Education Association. (In a related 
event, the NEA decided to revise 
its bylaws and methods of opera- 
tion; and to construct a $5,000,000 
headquarters building in prepara- 
tion for its 100th birthday. ) 

By a vote of 236 to 162, the 
House of Representatives defeated 
a proposal to enact universal mili- 
tary training, thus resolving for at 
least a year an issue that has been in 
the news for more than a quarter 
century. 

Unesco was attacked from with- 
out and was crumbling from within. 
Groups which in the past few years 
had been attacking the public school 
system picked on the weakest inter- 
national agency as their target. And 
in Paris, Director General Jaime 
Torres Bodet resigned, protesting 
against “an inadequate budget.” 

Adult education under public 
school auspices took a sharp leap 
forward. A study paid for by the 
Ford Foundation revealed enroll- 
ments in adult education classes in 
town and city school systems had 
risen to nearly 5,000,000. In 1948, 
enrollment was only 1,750,000. @ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Newark, N. J.: John S. Herron, super- 
intendent since 1943, will retire at the 
end of the current school year. 

Newburg, N. Y.: Snyder J. Gage will 
retire in June, 1953. He has held the po- 
sition from 1921 to 1930 and since 1938. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Brown University, Providence, R. L.: 
Harold B. Tanner, member of the law 
firm of Tillinghast, Collins and Tanner, 
has been chosen chancellor to succeed 
Henry D. Sharpe, named chancellor emer- 
itus after 20 years of service. 

Iowa State College, Ames: James Har- 
old Hilton, dean of the college of agri- 
culture, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh, N. C., has been 
named president to succeed Charles E. 
Friley, retiring July 1 after 17 years of 
service, 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.: 
Thomas Arthur Spragens, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Ford Foundation, is the new 
president. He succeeds Homer Price 
Rainey, who resigned last June. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Charles Pratt announced in November he 
will retire as soon as a successor can be 
appointed. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Fordham University, New York City: 
Verna A. Carley, in charge of teacher 
education under the Army of Occupation 
in Japan for the last five years, has been 
appointed professor of education. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, formerly 
director of the Division of Child Study, 
Chicago public schools, has been appoint- 
ed professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Robert E. Cralle has been appointed 
executive secretary of the California As- 


sociation of School Administrators. Dr. 
Cralle from August, 1951, through 
April, 1952, was consultant for a train- 
ing program for Japanese educators in 
school administration, 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
will retire in June after more than 15 
years of service. 

Sampson G. Smith, superintendent of 
Somerset County Schools, Somerville, 
N. J., is the new president of the NEA 
Division of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Charles Allen Prosser, former director 
of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., at 81 years of age. 

Fred W. Hosler, superintendent of 
Lynwood, Calif., schools and former 
superintendent of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
schools. 

Harvey Nathaniel Davis, former presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., at the age of 71. 

John L. Stenquist, since 1922 director 
of the Bureau of Measurement, Statistics, 
and Research, Baltimore, Md., Depart- 
ment of Education, at the age of 67. 

Zora Klain, professor of education and 
director of teacher training, New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, at 68 years of age. 


New Era in the South 
WHITE and Negro educators from 
11 southern states met for the first 
time in a joint session of their pro- 
fessional associations in December. 
Delegates to the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (white) and the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools met in a Negro church dur- 
ing their annual convention in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The unsegregated conference 
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was hailed by speakers of both races 
as “the dawn of a new era in the 
South.” 

During the session it was an- 
nounced that the same standards of 
accreditation will apply for schools 
in both organizations from now on. 


The Unesco Meeting 
THREE developments highlighted 
the recent Unesco meeting in Paris. 

1. Unesco’s general assembly ad- 
mitted Libya, Nepal, and Spain to 
membership. The question of ad- 
mitting Spain was a touchy one. 
Spain is not permitted to join the 
UN itself because many nations de- 
scribe the Franco regime as a 
fascist dictatorship. Although off- 
cially the U. S. was among those 
nations approving the admission 
(the final vote was 44 to 4), it is 
said that several delegates indi- 
vidually were opposed to the pro- 
posal. 

2. Director General Jaime Torres 
Bodet resigned his post in protest 
against the decision to cut Unesco’s 
budget 10 percent below what he 
had asked. 

3. France first offered then with- 
drew an offer of land for a per- 
manent headquarters building. Rea- 
son for the change of mind—France 
didn’t like the architectural plans, 
too modernistic. 

NEA President Sarah C. Cald- 
well was one of the delegates to the 
conference. Other members named 
to the U. S. delegation included: 
Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of 
the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco; Luther H. Evans, librarian 


of Congress; Robert C.. Angell, 
University of Michigan; Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, National Catholic 
Educational Association; and Paul 
H. Sheats, University of California. 


Vote By Mail 

MEMBERS of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators voted 
by mail in December to chose the 
president-elect of the association for 
1953. The president-elect will serve 
a one-year term beginning in March 
before succeeding to the presidency 
in March, 1954. 

Nominees for the office were: E. 
Leslie Bowsher, superintendent of 
Toledo, Ohio, schools; Jordan L. 
Larson, superintendent of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., schools; and H. I. 
Willett, superintendent of Rich- 
mond, Va., schools. 

The association will hold its 1953 
convention Feb. 14-19 in Atlantic 
City, N. J. One of the highlights 
will be an address by Ralph J. 
Bunche, director, Department of 
Trusteeship, United Nations. He 
will speak on “Fighting the Cold 
War Through Education.” 


Temple Reading Institute 
THE 1953 annual Reading Institute 
of Temple University to be held 
Feb. 2-6 in Philadelphia, will have 
as its theme “Curriculum Approach 
to Reading Instruction.’”” The in- 
stitute is sponsored by The Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology 
of Temple University. 

Emmett A. Betts, director of The 
Reading Clinic, announces that the 
faculty for the 1953 institute will 
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include more than 100 specialists in 
the field of reading instruction. 

Guest speakers will include Mrs. 
Grace Alder Dorsey, supervisor of 
elementary schools, Maryland State 
Department of Education; Miss 
Eleanor Johnson, managing editor, 
American Education Publications; 
Dr. William P. Sheldon, director, 
Reading Laboratory of Syracuse 
University; Dr. Paul Witty, direc- 
tor, Psycho-Educational Clinic of 
Northwestern University; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Field Nicholas, student 
counseling bureau of University of 
Minnesota. 


New Publication 
A NEW professional and research 
quarterly for those interested in 


communication, to be known as 
Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view will make its appearance in 
February. 

The new publication, issued 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, will be edited by William H. 
Allen of the bureau of visual in- 
struction, University of Wisconsin. 


Enrolment Up 

ENROLMENT in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities has increased 
for the first time since 1949, Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has announced. 


Although the increase is relative- 


ly slight, 1.5 percent above 1951, 
there is a decided upsurge in the 
number of students enrolling for 
the first time, Commissioner Mc- 
Grath pointed out. 


Junior colleges lead the list in the 
types of institutions showing the 
largest increase, with 19.7 percent. 
Theological schools are next with 
an 8.6 percent increase, followed 
by teachers colleges with 2.1 per- 
cent. 

Universities show a drop of 1.7 
percent. Liberal arts colleges report 
an increase of .9 percent. 

The total enrolment this year is 
2,148,000 students. 


New TV Council 

NINE midwestern universities have 
formed the Allied Universities TV 
Council to give new impetus to the 
effective use of television as a me- 
dium for mass education. 

Participating institutions are In- 
diana University, University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Dayton, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), Ohio 
State University, Ohio University, 
University of Cincinnati, and 
Xavier University. 

The council has a five-fold pur- 
pose: (1) Act as a laboratory for 
TV educational ideas. (2) Inspire 
and aid local educational telecasters. 
(3) Establish a center for educa- 
tional TV information. (4) Ex- 
plore educational TV’s value and 
possibilities. (5) Provide an oppor- 
tunity for the public “to come to an 
appreciation of, and experience in, 


_dramatic educational values.” 


The council expects to stage a 
series of 30-minute dramatic TV 
programs utilizing the resources of 
the nine cooperating universities. 

An anonymous donor also has 
contributed $1000 toward the ex- 
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pense of the council's first produc- 
tion, Fred Smith, managing execu- 
tive of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati and chairman of the 
council’s executive committee, an- 
nounces. 


UN Student Contest 

A FREE trip to Europe and other 
cash and scholarship awards will be 
given to the winners in the Annual 
National Student Contest of the 
United Nations to be held March 
23. 

The competition, sponsored by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, is open to all pub- 
lic, private, and parochial high- 
school students in the U. S. and its 
territories. It will take the form of 
a written examination at the local 
high schools on the structure and 
work of the United Nations. 

Schools desiring to enter students 
should register with Miss Priscilla 
Stevenson, contest secretary, Ameri- 
can Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. In 1952, 2611 high schools 
and an estimated 50,000 students 
took part in the contest. 


How, Not What, To Think 
EpucaTors attending the 32nd an- 
nual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Dallas, 
Texas, in November, protested that 
many teachers were not given an op- 
portunity to teach American chil- 
dren about vital issues of the day. 
The basic task confronting teachers 
today, they said, is to teach young- 
sters how—not what—to think. 


John H. Haefner, University 
High School, Iowa City, was elect- 
ed president of the Council, suc- 
ceeding Julian C. Aldrich. 


Help from Ford Fund 
A GRANT of $100,000 has been re- 
ceived by Michigan State College 
from the Ford Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation for further development of 
the college’s television program. 
The money will be used toward 
the purchase of a transmitter, Dr. 
Armand L. Hunter director of tele- 
vision development at the college, 
announces. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has authorized 
Michigan State to construct a TV 
antenna and install a transmitter to 
operate on ultra-high frequency 
channel 60. 


New NEA Building 

START of the construction on the $5 
million building program of the 
NEA is expected in the spring, Dr. 
William G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary, announces. 

Building plans call for the addi- 
tion of a modern eight-story office 
building on the site now occupied 
by a garage in the rear of the pres- 
ent NEA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The front of the building 
will be reconstructed to harmonize 
with the rest of the educational 
center. 


Brotherhood Week 

THREE educational leaders are co- 
chairman of the Schools and Col- 
leges Committee for the annual 
National Brotherhood Week, to be 
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held this year from Feb. 15-22. 
They are: Laurence D. Haskew, 
dean of the College of Education, 
University of Texas; Sister Mary 
Madeleva, president of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame; and Joseph 
B. Gittler, professor of anthropol- 
ogy and sociology, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Materials for use in schools for 
observation of the week may be ob- 
tained from the Commission on 
Educational Organizations of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Principals To Meet 

THE 37th annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals will be held Feb. 


21-25 in the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles. 

Among the speakers scheduled 
for the meetings are Vice-President 
Nixon, Dr. John H. Furbay, Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Dr. Arthur 
F. Corey, Dr. Louis Evans, Paul G. 
Hoffman, and Charles Laughton. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Jan. 30-31, National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schovo!s, 
Denver, Colo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
Feb. 8-12, Association for Super- 

vision and Curriculum Develop- 

ment, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Feb. 12-14, NEA Department of 


Elementary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 12-14, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teachers Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 14-16, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Feb. 15-22, Brotherhood Weck. 

Feb. 15-18, American Education- 
al Research Association, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 24-28, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mar. 5-7, NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mar. 23-27, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 27-28, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Mar. 30-April 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, III. 

April 5-10, Association of Child- 
hood Education International, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

April 8-11, NEA International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Administration of Public Edu- 
cation. John. T. Wahlquist, Wil- 
liam E. Arnold, Roald F. Camp- 
bell, Theodore L. Reller, and 
Lester B. Sands. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1952. 
Pp. viii + 611. $6.00. 

This textbook is the joint product of 
five professors of educational administra- 
tion, each of whom has written on his 
particular specialty fields. The book cov- 
ers the subject thoroughly, from the ad- 
ministration of pupil personnel and staff 
personnel to such topics as business man- 
agement, pupil transportation, and study- 
ing and appraising the school program. 
The central theme of the book is to show 
how the democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation can be meaningfully implemented 
in administrative practice. 

By stressing practicality and realism 
and using illustrations and suggestions, 
the authors have made the book particu- 
larly useful for the student of educational 
administration, The experienced adminis- 
trator also will find much that is help- 
ful. 


Intergroup Education in Public 
Schools. Hilda Taba, Elizabeth 
Hall Brady, and John T. Robin- 
son. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xii + 332. $4.00. : 
This is a general report on the work 

of the Project in Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools, sponsored by the 

American Council on Education, which 

conducted experimental work in 19 

school systems in 14 states from Janu- 

ary, 1945, through August, 1948. It was 

a project to develop new materials, ap- 

proaches, and techniques for improving 

human relations and fostering intergroup 
understanding. 

The book is a summary of the pro- 
gram patterns developed and a statement 
of the principles and theories that guid- 


ed them. It should be useful not only to 
those interested in intergroup education, 
but also to all educators concerned with 
inducting children into living in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Education in California. Roy W. 
Cloud. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv 
+ 296. $6.00. 

Written at the request of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, this book 
is a history of the leaders, organization, 
and accomplishments in education in 
California. It presents the story in de- 
tail, including the founding of the pub- 
lic’ schools, conditions in the early 
schools, and the beginnings and growth 
of the state universities. 

The book also traces the growth of 
California’s educational system, discuss- 
ing the administration of each state su- 
perintendent and outlining the legal 
struggles and acts that have marked the 
progress in education. 

The author, who served for 20 years 
as state executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, did not live 
to see his book in published form. He 
died August 21, 1952, at the age of 75. 


The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United 
States. Richard Hofstadter and 
C. DeWitt Hardy. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xi + 254. $3.00. 

This book, published for the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education, con- 
sists of two essays. The first, by Profes- 
sor Hofstadter of Columbia University, 
sketches the historical development of 
higher education. The second, by Mr. 
Hardy, research associate for the Com- 
mission sponsoring the publication, deals 
with the educational issues created by 
the evolution of the present higher edu- 
cational system. Analyzed are such ques- 
tions as professional education, research 
in education, general and liberal educa- 
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tion, and education for the highest good, 
the last of which, the author states, is 
essentially a question of religion. 

Although the two authors of this book 
wrote independently, they share a com- 
mon educational philosophy which gives 
unity to the book within its diversity 
of approach. 


Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning, Jun- 
ior, and High School Diction- 
aries. E. L. Thorndike and Clar- 
ence L. Barnhart. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1952. 
$2.68, $2.80, and $4.00. 

The Beginning Dictionary, designed 
for nine-year-olds, has 14,085 entries. It 
features a series of 70 dictionary skill- 
building lessons. The junior volume, 
which has 43,199 entries, has a manual 
on How to Use a Dictionary. This 
manual is also included in the high- 
school edition, along with usage notes, 
synonym studies, and entymologies. 

The definitions in all three volumes 
are clear and simple. Illustrative sen- 
tences and pictures given extra help with 
understanding. An uncomplicated pro- 
nunciation key is used in all three 


books. 


Adolescence and Youth. The Proc- 
ess of Maturing. Second Edition. 
Paul H. Landis. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xii + 461. $5.00. 
The thesis of the author is that the 

problem of youth lies less with the 

glands than in the social structure in 
which their personalities are being form- 
ed as they meet the daily issues of home, 
school, peer group, and community. 
Adolescents and youth, the author be- 
lieves, today experience difficulty in at- 
taining maturity primarily in three fields 

—moral, marital, and economic. Their 

problems grow out of the difficulties 

which modern society has created for at- 
taining maturity in these fields. 
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